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DOMESTIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
Tue term accomplishments is so commonly applied to 


that the use of the sober word domestic in connection 
with it may excite some surprise. I commence my 
explanation with an assertion that there are two kinds 
of utility—the one material, and the other spiritual ; 
the one contributing to the sustenance of the bodily 
existence, the other to the enrichment of our intellectual 
nature. Hence when we speak of objects of utility, it is 
narrowing the word to limit it to visible and tangible 
things. In one sense, that only is useful which is con- 
| vertible, in some form or other, into bread; in the other, 
| 

| 


that is of the first and highest utility which, whether or 
|| not it advantage the body, serves to promote the well- 
being of the mind. If we turn to God’s creation, we 
‘| shall find provision made for both ends, and this more 
|| richly than at first sight we may be able to perceive. 
Let us for a moment imagine a world into which only 
the lower kind of utility had entered, in order that we 
| may see how marvellously they have been blended in 
| our own. Beginning with rain and dew, why might 
| not the earth have been sufficiently watered by a great 
| black cloud, which should fill the heavens periodically 
|| from zenith to horizon? Why might not the flowers 
have fulfilled all their chemical functions without those 
delicately-veined petals, and the birds performed their 
appointed tasks without that dainty plumage and that 
exquisite song? The outward form of this higher utility 
men have agreed to call beauty; but unhappily they 
have too often divorced it from the lower, with which, 
in nature, it is connected; and thus, on the one hand, 
|| we have utilitarians decrying all that cannot be turned 
|| into pence; on the other, idle dilettanti, who imagine the 
|| world to be a mere spectacle, and forget the saying of 
|| St Paul, that ‘if a man will not work, neither shall he 
eat.’ One of the great objects for which beauty was 
bestowed, was undoubtedly that it might be a means of 
uniting together those who are divided by motives of 
interest and gain. The essential principle of material 
| utility is exclusiveness, just as that of spiritual is 
| comprehensiveness and universality. Every vegetable 
I gather for my own table is one less to be given to 
my neighbour; whereas the greater the number of 
persons who can inhale the fragrance of my flower- 
garden, the more perfect my individual delight in the 
same. Now the larger part of our daily life is a pro- 
longed attempt to obtain those substantial benefits 
which begin and end with ourselves; and the inevitable 
tendency of this is to make us selfish and hard-natured, 
unless some counteracting influence be set to work. 
Having divided men by the necessities of daily labour, 
we must endeavour to reunite them by innocent re- 
laxations ; and on this account amusements require the 


deepest consideration, for they are connected with our 
social wellbeing in a variety of ways. Business and 
enjoyment should act and react on one another, as the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces do in nature: we want 
the one to give steadiness and stability to the life, the 
other to provide expansion for the feelings and ven- 
tilation for the mind. But for this latter purpose it is 
impossible to work much on a large scale; we must 
content ourselves, for the most part, with the resources 
the family affords; and I, for one, am persuaded, that 
if these were turned to better account, our social evils 
would be found to diminish both in number and extent. 

But for a wish to leave the reader sufficient interest 
to pursue the subject for himself, I might have gone 
into the philosophy of amusements, as connected with 
morality, and shown how community of enjoyment 
serves to bind men together in heart. Turning my 
back, however, on the theoretical side of the subject, 
I proceed to consider some of its leading particulars, 
in the hope that an acquaintance with the simplicity of 
the necessary means may be a stimulus to our efforts 
in the cause of social reformation. 

I would, in the first place, urge that whatever elegant 
acquirements we may chance to have made, instead 
of being reserved for rare occasions, should be suffered 
to shed their softening influence on our every-day 
existence. The prints should not be carefully kept 
out of sight of the children of the family, and turned 
over only for the benefit of the stranger ; the pictures 
should not be curtained except when there is company ; 
or the piano be dumb because there is ‘no one but 
ourselves’ to listen. There may be less triumph, but 
there is surely equal if not greater happiness in sing- 
ing by the fireside than in warbling in the saloon; 
and though the thanks of father or of brother be 
homely in expression, there is more sweetness in them 
than in all the studied commonplaces of society. 

A sadder sight can scarcely be conceived than that 
of the spirit of dulness taking possession of the family 
circle. We see it in the husband who, hour by hour, 
gazes moodily at the fire; in the wife who occupies 
herself with her mechanical employment, without seek- 
ing to break the enchanted silence. Neither entertains 
the intention of injuring the other, and yet they are 
mutually defrauded of the happiness they ought to 
enjoy. Both are conscious of an unsatisfied want, an 
unfulfilled desire; and this influencing their manner 
without their being aware of it, the consequence is, that 
they become mutually repellent. Now what would 
have prevented them from subsiding into this state at 
first, and what is most likely to rouse them from it? 
Clearly something that would not only offer bodily 
rest, but quiet and gentle excitement of mind; some- 
thing that would remind them of the world of beauty 
in which we dwell, and of the thousand objects of inte- 
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rest by which we are surrounded. Surely in nature 
or art there must be something that would fix their 
interest, if they could succeed in finding it out. But 
the pleasures we desire to enjoy we must be at the 
pains of making for ourselves. 

In the domestic relationship there ought to be no 
selfishness. The pleasure of one should be the happi- 
ness of all; and this surely can be attained without 
unduly encroaching on individuality. Wives are some- 
times heard to complain that their husbands do not 
talk to and confide in them; they leave them to mope 
and become nervish. This is undoubtedly true; but 
the hysbands as frequently allege that it is no use 
pouring out their feelings to their wives, because they 
don’t sympathise with them. Perhaps the misunder- 
standing arises from women not sufficiently compre- 
hending that men have spirits to be cheered—hobbies, 
it may be, requiring a degree of sympathy—faculties 
which cannot brook being subdued, without danger to 
the temper. Man, in short, ‘cannot live on bread 
alone; he needs something besides bodily comforts. A 
wife of course is not without excuse; but granted that 
she has her express household duties, and also matters 
of some little moment to herself to attend to, would it 
not be better that the new cap should go untrimmed, 
or perhaps be finished by less skilful hands, than that 
the being she has vowed to ‘cherish’ should come 
home ‘seeking rest, and finding none.’ The common 
idea with regard to rest is, that it consists of a bright 
fire, an easy-chair, and a comfortable pair of slippers ; 
and under this impression, when the husband has been 
provided with tea and toast, he is considered to be 
disposed of for the remainder of the evening. That 
for a certain class of persons this suffices, I am ready 


to admit; but happily there are minds not so easily 
satisfied —minds for whom comfort is not synony- 
mous with happiness, whose rest is found in change 


of employment rather than in idleness. Many of 
these read, and find interest for themselves; an in- 
terest in which, unhappily, the wife is no partaker; 
others seek abroad what is denied them at home, and 
regard their own houses as places where they can be 
boarded and lodged. That we are all disposed to seek 
the causes of our failures anywhere rather than in our- 
selves, is a fact which no one will be hardy enough to 
deny. But for this unfortunate tendency, it might 
have been hoped that our mistakes would teach us wis- 
dom; and that, seeing our present habits were unfavour- 
able to domestic happiness, we should revise them, with 
a view to remedying what had been wrong. My own 
impression of the duty of the mistress of a family is, 
\| that it is broader than it is coMmonly supposed to be, 
|, and extends to supplying not only the bodily, but also 
the spiritual wants of its members. I conceive it to be 
incumbent on her, as far as possible, to bestow happi- 
ness on all who belong to her circle; and this applies 
peculiarly to him whose very existence is bound up 
with her own. ‘The care of the linen, and the control 
of the larder, too often stand in place of sympathy and 
companionship; and sad as it is to hear it imputed to 
men that they care principally for dinner, can it be 
wondered at if it is the only thing they can make sure 
of getting ? 

Every woman who has an aptitude for music or for 
singing, should bless God for the gift, and cultivate it 
with diligence; not that she may dazzle strangers, 
or win applause, from a crowd, but that she may 
bring gladness to her own fireside. The influence of 
music in strengthening the affections is far from being 


perceived by many of its admirers: a sweet melody 
binds all hearts together, as it were, with a golden cord ; 
it makes the pulses beat in unison, and the hearts thrill 
with sympathy. But the music of the fireside must 
be simple and unpretending; it does not require bril- 
liancy of execution, but tenderness of feeling—a merry 
tune for the young, and a more subdued strain for the 
aged, but none of the noisy clap-trap which is so popu- 
lar in public. It is a mistake to suppose that to enjoy 
music requires great cultivation; the degree of enjoy- 
ment will of course vary with our power of appreciation, 
but like all other great influences, it is able to attract 
even the ignorant; and this is what the poets taught 
when they made Orpheus and his brethren the civilisers 
of the earth. Begin with simple airs, and you may 
gradually ascend to the highest music, for the taste will 
be formed at the same time that the mind is refreshed ; 
and those who begin with admiring only the simple 
ballad of the nursery, will end with delighting in the 
productions of the great masters of song. 

Much remains to be said with regard to music; 
but my desire is to indicate rather than to amplify. I 
will therefore proceed to mention another ‘ domestic 
accomplishment’ to which I attach the highest value— 
the power of reading aloud agreeably and well. Un- 
happily this is very rare. For every three women who 
can sing, it would be difficult to find one who can be 
said to read well; that is, who so completely possesses | 
herself of the meaning of a writer, as to be able.to give 
us his thoughts in all their original freshness and force. 
Highly as I value music and singing, I do not know 
whether reading is not, on the whole, more important ; 
for it may be made to include all tastes, and to suit all 
times, and combines intellectual profit with spiritual 
delight. The man who can sit by his own fireside to 
hear his favourite authors in the tones of a voice at 
once familiar and dear, will feel little interest in public 
amusements, and little temptation from any kind or 
species of excitement. And how the happiness that | 
follows is intensified to both by the fact of its being 
enjoyed in common. It is blessed to be ministered to | 
by those we love—more blessed than anything, save to | 
minister. | 

And now let me anticipate one objection: that the 
foregoing remarks are addressed to certain classes, and 
to those only; that they apply to people who are sur- | 
rounded by luxuries, and not to those who earn their 
daily bread in the sweat of their brow. This arises 
from confounding the graceful and the costly, and 
imagining that elegance presupposes wealth; whereas 
it is possible to see the highest refinement in those who | 
are destitute of all the luxuries of life. In cases where | 
musical instruments are not within reach, we may | 
modulate our own voices, and make them give forth | 
sweet sounds; we may sing those simple strains which’ | 
require neither teaching nor skill, but which, if they | 
come from one heart, are sure of finding their way to | 
another. 

On one side of the subject I have been altogether || 
silent—not from having nothing to say, but a great | 
deal too much: this is the importance of ‘ domestic | 
accomplishments’ with reference to education and 
the training of the young. My reader must consider 
this question for himself, or for herself, for to women 
my thoughts are specially addressed. Would I could 
convince them that their life is a beautiful and a happy 
one, if they will but study its meaning, and carry dut 
its requirements! Has it not been given to us to infuse 
into the cup of life a large portion of its sweetness, 
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| nation. 
| gentlemen were to grope up dark stairs, and knock at 


and to lighten the labours undertaken on our behalf? 
May these duties be better fulfilled as the years advance, 
and may our sympathy be yielded with that cordial 
alacrity which is its greatest charm! Above all, may 
none of the frivolities of fashion or of custom be suffered 
to obscure the brightness of our domestic happiness ! 


THE MYSTERIOUS LODGER. 
Monsteur HyacinTHuE was a quiet middle-aged widowet 
of retired habits, and an exceedingly cautious and timid 
disposition. It was one of his firmly-rooted beliefs that 
the whole world was in a kind of league to oppress him, 
and defraud him of his rights—a feeling which pre- 
vented him from agreeing with any one, from his im- 
portant and stately landlord, Monsieur Moreau, down 
to his sharp-tempered portress, Madame Latour. 

Owing to this peculiarity, M. Hyacinthe resided alone 
in a small apartment on the third floor of a quiet house 
in a retired neighbourhood. As he kept no servant, he 
had economically resolved to underlet, furnished, a small 


| gervants’ room on the fourth floor, which belonged to 


his apartment. This room was still to be let, when, on 


| a winter’s evening several years ago, M. Hyacinthe, 
| after putting on his nightcap, and settling himself 


comfortably by the fireside, opened his newspaper, in 
order to read the continuation of some fearful tale 


| which it contained; for, like most timid individuals, 


he delighted in the sad and the horrible. He had not 
read a line, however, when he was disturbed by a 
knock at the door. His first thought was of thieves; 
then it occurred to him that the knock, which was now 
repeated, might proceed from a visitor. It was not until 
a third imPatient knock was heard that M. Hyacinthe 
suddenly recollected that the individual at the door 
might be a future lodger. No sooner had this thought 
impressed itself on his mind, than, snatching up a light, 
and entirely forgetting his nightcap, he precipitately 
rushed to open the door. A pale, slender, fair-haired 
young man, about twenty, but whose mannets were 
very cool and self-possessed, was standing on the dark 
landing. He was showily dressed, and smelt very 
strongly of Eau de Cologne; the thumb of his left hand 
was placed in the corresponding waistcoat pocket; in 
the other hand he held a small and flexible badine. 

‘Well, sir,’ said he, frowning on M. Hyacinthe, as 
much as his very smooth forehead and eyebrows would 
allow him to frown, ‘do you know that I have knocked 
five times at your door?’ 

‘I protest, sir,’ stammered forth M. Hyacinthe, ‘1 
only heard three knocks.’ 

‘Then, sir, sternly observed the stranger, ‘it was 
exceedingly impertinent in you not to open sooner. 
You have a room to let-—show it to me!’ 

But M. Hyacinthe, who disliked his authoritative 


tone, promptly replied that the room was no longer to 
| be let. 


et. 
On hearing this the stranger betrayed great indig- 


‘Why was there a bill up? Did he think 


doors, to be made fools of? He should insist on seeing 


| the room!’ 


M. Hyacinthe protested, but the stranger was peremp- 
tory ; and as it was one of his, M. Hyacinthe’s, maxims, 
that a wise man ought to submit to anything in order 
to avoid a present risk, he yielded at length, though not 
without calling on every one to witness that he was no 
longer a free agent. As the stranger was-the only per- 
son who could hear this protest, it was useless; but 
M. Hyacinthe’s conscience was satisfied—he had done 
everything which a brave and peaceable man could do, 
and he proceeded to show the furnished room to the 
stranger, now fully warned of his illegal conduct. The 
young man cast a careless look around him, observed 
that the room suited him, and throwing two gold pieces 


on the table, bade M. Hyacinthe pay himself for the 
first month’s rent, and keep the change until another 
month was up. Without giving M. Hyacinthe time to 
remonstrate, he proceeded to inform him that he could 
apply to Madame Sébillard, his yous landlady, for 

ces, but that, as he hated hypocrisy, he would 
give him his character himself; and in order to do 
a with due comfort, he composedly sat down on the 
*My name,’ he began, ‘is Henri Renaudin. Is it my 
teal name? That is of no consequence. My father is 
rich: I might live in his hotel if I liked ; but there is a 
—— in the way, and I wish to be free. Still you 
will say—Why come to a poor place like this? I have 
private reasons for doing so; but to satisfy you, we will 
say 4 whim brought me hither, or rather let it be the 
wish of studying human natute in all its infinite 
variety ;’ and as though pleased with this euphonious 
sentence, M. Renaudin repeated it several times in a 
complacent tone. 

M. Hyacinthe here wanted to slip in a remark; but 
the other was too quick for him. ‘I know what you are 
going to say—Does my father allow me much? No; 
but I make him pay the sate tailor’s bills two or three 
times over: I never pay my tailor myself; it is really 
too shabby,’ added M. Renatidin, with profound con- 
tempt for the meanness of such an act. ‘ You need not 
speak,’ he continued, seeing that M. Hyacinthe was 
opening his mouth; ‘I know what you are going to 
say—How doI get money? The easiest thing in the 
world: I have already spent three fortunes, of which I 
never touched a sou. My mother’s fortune was the 
first. Oh, no! now I think of it, it was my cousin’s 
five hundred thousand francs that went first. Ah! 
they are all gone. Then came my mother’s property— 
gone too: and my old uncle’s fortune is going now. He 
is still alive, but he has made a will in my favour, so 
that I live on my future expectations. You seem asto- 
nished: it is very easy: I can put you in the way: 
borrow money at the rate of two or three hundred per 
cent., spend it, give parties, and so forth; you will find 
that a moderate fortune does not last much more than 
a year. But you look economical: well, then, let us say 
eighteen months, if you wish to see old Isaac.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ precipitately interrupted M. Hya- 
cinthe : ‘ you were speaking about your character?’ 

‘You are welcome to it. In the first place, I am a 
dreadful gambler*and a fearful spendthrift. I delight in 
throwing money out of the windows, and seeing the 
people rush and fight for it. Does this window look out 
on the street? No: ah, sorry for it. Never mind, we 
shall find an opportunity. I see you are greatly shocked ; 
can’t help it, my dear sir—family failing—my mother 
was a charming woman, but very extravagant, yet 

tly admired by the other sex; and to say the truth, 
T believe that I have also inherited this iarity— 
that is to say, reversed; but I hate vanity, so we will 
drop the subject. Well, I think you have my character 
correctly now. Stop, I was forgetting one very remark- 
able peculiarity: I am dreadfully violent, 4 famous 
duellist, and when excited, would no more mind throw- 
ing you out of the window than I would the smoking of 
a cigar;’ and as an apt illustration of this happy com- 
parison, M. Renaudin drew a cigar from his cigar-case, 
and lighting it from the candle held by M. Hyaciathe, 
began smoking it with great composure. 

‘Sir,’ ejaculated the alarmed M. Hyacinthe, endea- 
vouring to smile, ‘this is only some pleasant joke of 
yours. Remember the window is very high; you would 
not have the heart to throw a poor man from a fourth 
floor ?’ 

But M. Renaudin said he had the heart to do any- 
thing; should feel extremely sorry when it was all over, 
but could not help it; had therefore thought it best to 
mention this weakness, as it would be more pleasant to 
both = if nothing of the kind occurred. ‘And 
now,’ he added, ‘ that everything is explained, I think 
that, as I feel rather sleepy, you may leave me.’ 


| Renaudin. 
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*I cannot allow that,’ uneasily exclaimed M. Hya- 
cinthe ; ‘I must give notice to the police.’ 
‘I scorn the police,’ answered Renaudin with deep 


‘ Sir,’ indignantly exclaimed M. Hyacinthe, who was 
gradually edging towards the door, ‘ you fail in the re- 
spect due to the constituted authorities: your language 
is very illegal.’ 

Pan. delight in everything illegal,’ was Renaudin’s pro- 


reply. 

* Then, sir,’ resolutely observed M. Hyacinthe, now on 
the landing, ‘I shall alarm the house.’ 

* Do,’ answered M. Renaudin: ‘there will be noise, 
fighting, smashing of window-panes, &c.—things in 
which I rejoice—another trait in my character. But if 
you have a bone or two broken in affray, do not say 
you received no warning.’ 

This was uttered with such suavity of manner, and 
the speaker had such a fair, meek face, of which the 
most prominent features were large eyes of a pale blue, 
a fat nose, and a retreating chin, that he did not seem 
the most likely individual to carry his threat into exe- 
cution. But M. Hyacinthe, who never trusted to ap- 
| pearances when his safety was at stake, submitted, 

though not without a protest, and ended by putting the 
two Napoleons into his pocket, and leaving M. Renaudin 
master of the field of battle. Fear was not his only 
| reason for acting thus: being a considerate man, he did 
not like to disturb a quiet house. Nor was he sorry to 
let his room to an individual who could afford to throw 
| mongy out of the window; for though it is very well to 
discountenance extravagant people, every one knows 
| that it is profitable to deal with them in the long-run. 
| The next morning, however, M. Hyacinthe did not ne- 
glect, as soon as his lodger was gone out—for he would 
not have ventured to leave the house sooner, lest 
| M. Renaudin should carry off something in his absence, 
though, save an old candlestick and a pair of snuffers, 
there was nothing portable in the room—to call on his 
late landlady. 

Madame Sébillard gave M. Renaudin an excellent 
character for steadiness and propriety of conduct ; but 
this only roused the suspicions of M. Hyacinthe, who 
shrewdly concluded that she wanted to get rid of her 
late lodger—a fact which afforded him another conclu- 
sive proof of the universal tendency which every indi- 
vidual had to cheat and deceive him. He resolved, 
however, to watch his lodger’s motione so strictly, as to 
leave him few opportunities of effecting any mischief. 
But though his vigilance was most persevering, he could 
| discover nothing reprehensible in the conduct of M. 
This singular individual went out early in 
| the morning, and came home late at night, occasionally 
| hinting in a dark and mysterious manner at certain 
deeds of guilt and horror in which he had been engaged 
| during the day; but though M. Hyacinthe’s hair ‘ stood 
on end to hear him,’ as he elegantly expressed it, this 
was all he could learn, and every one agreed that the 
information was exceedingly vague. There was, how- 
ever, a Kind of fearful charm in Renaudin’s conversation 
for the peaceful Hyacinthe ; for though of course it was 
very shocking to hear his guest speak with unparal- 
leled and revolting coldness of the innocent hearts he 
had broken through mere wantonness, and of the foes 
whom he had laid in mortal combat at his feet—with- 
out speaking of all the tailors’ bills which he had never 
paid—every one knows that those are subjects of the 
most thrilling interest, as any modern romance or drama 
can show. No wonder, therefore, that M. Hyacinthe, 
being fond of the dark and dismal, was fascinated by 
the gloomy discourse of Renaudin. And indeed he was 
not the only person on whom this mysterious individual 
exercised an influence: every one in the house, from 
M. Moreau the landlord, who lived on the first floor, to 
the portress in her lodge, and the little tailor in his 
garret, declared that there was something very strange 
about him. M. Moreau, who, having once been a 
deputy, and voted against the freedom of the press, 


thought himself a marked man, asserted that it would 
be prudent to turn him out of the house at once, as he 
was ——7 the spy of a gang of thieves or conspira- 
tors, both of which characters were in his opinion iden- 
tical; Madame Latour called him a libertine and 
mauvais sujet, and strictly forbade her niece Minna to 
cast even a look upon him; the old tailor gave a very 
diffuse opinion, in which there was something about 
the degeneracy of human nature, and the cut of M. 
Renaudin’s coat, which was not, it seems, at all ortho- 
dox. M. Hyacinthe, who knew most on the subject, 
said least; ‘for,’ as he sententiously observed, ‘ walls 
had ears.’ Occasionally, however, he ventured to ob- 
serve that there was so ing fatal about his lodger’s 
look—that he was, like Napoleon, a child of destiny, 
&c.—with which observations every one agreed, as 
being remarkably applicable to M. Renaudin. 

But such, however, was the exemplary conduct of 
this strange individual, so regularly did he pay his rent, 
and so nearly did he, upon the whole, behave like other 
people, that every one began to think him a common- 
place fellow, and some persons went so far as to com- 
plain that they had been taken in. But events showed 
that their murmurs had been premature, and Renaudin || 
soon let them see what he could do. First, however, if | 
should be known that Madame Latour’s niece Minna || 
was greatly dissatisfied with her lot, which was indeed | 
none of the most enviable. From the unlimited free- 
dom of a country life, she had been transplanted to the || 
gloom and confinement of her aunt’s lodge; for Madame 
Latour, not being able to go out with her niece, had 
prudently determined that she should remain at hgme. |, 
Minna soon grew pale and melancholy; and her wise 
aunt concluded that she had formed an attachment for 
some one in the house. But who could be the object of 
her affections? Was it M. Moreau? M. Hyacinthe? 
or the old tailor? Impossible! A flash of light crossed 
Madame Latour’s mind—it was Renaudin! ‘True, she 
had no proof of this; but suspicion is a powerful mag- 
nifying-glass, and it enabled her to read looks, and 
understand the meaning of certain words otherwise 
unintelligible. When she discovered, therefore, one 
fine morning, that her ungrateful niece had run away 
from her, she could have no doubt that it was with the 
artful Renaudin, on whom she immediately vowed to 
be revenged, should he presume to show his face again 
in the house, which every one declared to be extremely 
unlikely. I 

But Renaudin proved that he was capable of anything, | 
for he came home at his usual hour. Madame La 
began the attack by asking him politely—and her po- | 
liteness being very uncommon, always foreboded some | 
deep insult—what he had done with her niece Minna? 
M. Renaudin looked surprised, and protested he knew | 
nothing about her; upon which the portress sharply | 
asked him if he thought she was blind, and had not 
observed the looks her niece cast upon him? M. Renau- | 
din did not deny that the young lady might entertain a 
tender feeling for him, but asserted that he had never 
given her the least encouragement.. This presumption | 
greatly incensed Madame Latour, who immediately | 
asked M. Renaudin what he meant by it, and without | 
giving him time to reply, overwhelmed him with abuse. | 
It was in vain that he opened his lips to answer her 
invectives by a word of self-defence; for every time 
that the portress paused in her speech, being out of || 
breath—which was not often—the lodgers, who had | 
gathered around her, took up the strain, and declared | 
‘that M. Renaudin ought to be ashamed of himself to | 
speak so of a poor girl who had given up everything for | 
him!’ But Renaudin was indeed Renaudin the obdu- 
rate; for he refused to confess his guilt, and contemp- 
tuously termed the fair Minna a provinciale. Madame 
Latour being now exhausted, became hysterical; and 
declared that her darling Minna being gone, she had 
nothing to live for. She partly revived, however, when 
her friends bade her rouse herself for the sake of her 
lodgers; and she even exerted herself so much, as to 


tour | 
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promise M. Renaudin, who was now going up to his 
room, that she would soon-be revenged upon him. 
And faithfully, indeed, did she keep her word. Dur- 


| ing a whole week, her foe could neither leave nor enter 


the house without hearing himself reproached by 
Madame Latour with the abduction of her niece. But 
hatred has quick instincts; and the portress soon per- 
ceived that the graceless Renaudin was rather flattered 
at being thus reminded of the impression he had pro- 
duced on the too-susceptible heart of the fair Minna: 
she accordingly sought for a surer method of inflicting 
a wound, and soon found a very effectual one, which 
she practised thrice with great success. This was to 
sleep so soundly at night, that she never heard her 
enemy’s knock at the door, and that consequently M. 
Renaudin had to spend the night in the open air, 
which, as the portress managed to be particularly 
drowsy in rainy weather, was not always very pleasant. 
Of course when he came in in the morning, M. Renau- 
din raved at Madame Latour in an awful manner, and 
uttered such fearful threats of vengeance, that the 
alarmed M. Hyacinthe assured her the whole affair 
would end in something dreadful. But the portress 
was a dauntless woman; she continued to brave the 
anger of her foe in the most fearless manner, and seem- 
ingly without suffering in consequence. 

Punishment, indeed, seemed in this case to fall on the 
head of the guilty individual; for such was the perse- 
cution M. Renaudin sustained on the subject of Minna, 
that the unhappy gentleman declared, in a tone of 
despair, he would leave the house unless it ceased. 
From morning till night, indeed, he heard of nothing 
but Minna. The female lodgers looked upon him with 
evident horror; the men remonstrated with him; and 
even the timid M. Hyacinthe used the most persuasive 
arguments in order to induce him to give up Minna. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed M. Renaudin, rolling his blue eyes 


| in a portentous manner, ‘if I hear the name of Minna 
again, I shall do something desperate !’ 


As it did not escape M. Hyacinthe that his lodger, 
whilst speaking thus, a small pocket - pistol 
which was lying on the table, he hastened to retreat; 
but when he had left the room, he said in a loud tone, 
though perhaps not quite loud enough to be heard, 
‘Hard-hearted wretch !’ 

But the circumstance of the pistol, which he had 
never seen before, nevertheless dwelt in his mind. What 
did his lodger want it for? A duel or a suicide? M. 
Hyaciuthe ‘inelined rather towards the latter supposi- 
tion. It seemed exceedingly likely that something 
fatal had befallen the unhappy Minna, and in such a 
ease it was only natural that the guilty Renaudin’s 
mind should be burdened with remorse ; and every one 
knows that, in such dark and mysterious characters, 
remorse leads to the most dreadful extremities. The 
more he thought on the subject, the more M. Hyacinthe 
became convinced that it was his lodger’s intention to 
commit some rash act; and remembering, with the most 
disinterested humanity, that he owed him nearly two 
months’ rent, he resolved to save him in spite of him- 
self. He immediately communicated his suspicions to 
the portress and M. Moreau, who both appeared much 
startled on hearing of the pistol. The landlord espe- 
cially seemed thrown into an unusual state of agitation. 
He treated the idea of a suicide with m jous con- 
tempt, and darkly asked M. Hyacinthe if he had never 
heard of such things as political assassination, and 

istol-shots being fired at marked men? After which 
he made some unintelligible allusion to a warning letter, 
but ended by declaring that the pistol should be se- 
cured by all means; and that, in order to prevent him 
from committing mischief, Renaudin should be locked 
up in his room. But who was to beard the lion in his 
den? The portress and M. Moreau agreed that M. 
Hyacinthe was the most fit person to be intrusted with 

task. This worthy individual, however, who 
entertained a most considerate regard for his personal 
safety, declared it would be as much as his life was 


| asked ‘if M. Hyacinthe wanted to 


worth to undertake such an office, as he knew Renau- 
din would fight like a tiger; but he hinted something 
about M. Moreau’s great moral courage, and Madame 
Latour being safe on account of her sex; upon which 
the landlord eyed him askance, muttering something 
about hidden accomplices, whilst the portress sharply 
get rid of her that 
way?’ It was at length agreed that the deed should be 
effected by cunning. At dead of night, therefore, when 
every one in the house was safely in bed, and fast 
asleep, Madame Latour raised up an alarm of fire in 
most unearthly accents. The lodgers, being all warned, 
took no notice of the fact, with the exception of the 
luckless Renaudin, who flew out of his room, and rushed 
down stairs as pale and breathless as though it would 
not have been as sure a method of committing suicide 
to remain in bed whilst the house was on fire, as any 
other which he might adopt. M. Hyacinthe, who was 
lying in ambush on the landing, immediately darted 
into the room, pounced upon the pistol, which was still 
lying on the table, caught up a box of razors, and hur- 
ried off with his spoil to his own apartment. On dis- 
covering that the alarm was a false one, M. Renaudin, 
who only saw in this another method taken by his 
enemy the portress to annoy him, gave her a ferocious 
look, and walked up to his room. His ill-humour was 
too great to enable him to perceive his loss, and it 
lucklessly made him neglect to lock his door. 

But the next morning M. Renaudin missed his razors, 
then his pistol, and ended by discovering that he was 
locked up. His cries soon brought M. Hyacinthe to his 
door. The worthy gentleman then explained to his 
lodger through the keyhole that he was to remain a 
prisoner until he could prove that he no longer enter- 
tained hostile designs against his own person, and might 
be trusted with a debt. He added, however, that if M. 
Renaudin would solemnly promise not to throw himself 
into the Seine, nor to leap down from the towers of 
Notre Dame, nor to destroy himself in any manner 
whatsoever; and if he would pay down to him, M. 
Hyacinthe, the two months’ rent which he owed him, 
and another month’s rent to which he was entitled, not 
having received warning, he would see what he could 
do in order to free him from his bondage in two or three 
days’ time. These conditions were, however, indig- 
nantly rejected by M. Renaudin, who vowed that he 
would have justice if there was law in the land, and 
appealed to the police for protection. But M. Hya- 
cinthe reminded him that, as he delighted in every- 
thing illegal, and scorned the police, he had no right to 
complain; and thus ended the conference. 

walking about his room for some time in a 
state of great indignation, M. Renaudin gradually cooled | 
down, and requested to speak to M. Hyacinthe and M. 
Moreau. When they were both on the landing, he 
again demanded an explanation of their conduct. M. 
Hyacinthe replied by saying that a pistol had been 
found in his room, and by hinting something about the 
unhappy Minna. 

* Mi again!’ groaned the captive in a tone of 
despair; adding with reckless calmness, ‘ How long do 
you mean to keep me a prisoner, and when will you 
give me anything to eat?’ 

M. Hyacinthe pretended not to hear this last ques- 
tion; and after a good deal of hesitation, M. Moreau 
said something about feeding one’s enemies, and pro- 
mised to send up M. Renaudin his breakfast. ‘This 
meal, however, only consisted of a cup of cold coffee, 
with a very scanty supply of bread ; but such as it was, 
M. Moreau took the precaution of not delivering it to 
the captive without previously exacting from him a 
solemn promise of not attempting to escape for the 
whole of that day. M. Renaudin, who was hungry, 

i anything, and readily complied 

ition ; the more so, as M. Moreau artfully 

gave him to understand that he was going to get a 
déjeiner a la fourchette. When he saw the deceit which 
had been practised upon him, he gave vent to his irri- 
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r and gloom: * about 
ple being driven to do desperate 
who was listening on the land- 


self-destruction, for he quietly 
coffee, and when a few hours 
if dinner was ever going to 
t to starve him. 


of 
his 


In answer to 


News were received of Minna, who had now been 
gone more than a week, The father of the fugitive 
wrote to apologise for the conduct of his daughter, who, 
unable to bear a longer absence from home, had re- 
turned to the bosom of her family, 
was greatly incensed by this explanation of the guilty 
Minna’s conduct ; and though the innocence of Renaudin 
was now clearly proved, she threw the whole blame 
upon him, Every one, indeed, felt disappointed at this 
commonplace conclusion, and, like the portress, found 
fault with the luckless Renaudin, They had got into 
the habit of associating his name with that of Minna— 
no longer the unhappy; they had looked upon him 
with suspicion and horror; he had been for them that 
favourite theatrical character—the traitor of the melo- 
drama; and lo! he now turned out to be a false traitor ! 
In short, M. Renaudin was now despised for not having 
committed the act which had drawn down persecution 
upon him. M. Hyacinthe himself, who, when pleading the 
cause of Minna, had termed his lodger ‘a hard-hearted 
wretch!’ no sooner found him to be innocent, than he 
contemptuously called him ‘ a mean and spiritless fel- 
. low!’ M. Moreau was the only individual who showed 
no disappointment or surprise. ‘ He knew all along,’ 
he observed, ‘ that Minna had nothing to do with Re- 
naudin’s presence in the house.’ And he dropped such 
mysterious hints on the subject, that every one shrewdly 
concluded there must be something in it. On being 
informed by M. Hyacinthe of the turn the affair had 
taken, M. Renaudin naturally enough to be 


months’ rent, which happened to 
day. M. Renaudin threw him mey with silent 
scorn ; but without heeding this, his landlord examined 
each piece of silver with minute attention, counted and 
recounted the sum, and at length, apparently satisfied 
that it was right, put it into his pocket. When this 
was over, he produced a small packet of papers, which 
he laid on the table before his lodger. Renaudin 
saw that the papers were the bills of different trades- 
men, concerning heavy debts contracted towards them 
by a Monsieur de St Maur. After eyeing them one by 
one with a bewildered look, he asked an explanation of 
M. Hyacinthe; but his landlord affected not to under- 
stand him. ‘Surely monsieur needed no explanation ; 
tradespeople had come to inquire whether Monsieur de 
St Maur lived in the house; and though monsieur had 
his name, they gave such an accurate descrip- 

that Madame Latour knew it must 


that very same 


M. Hyacinthe gravely replied that the Minna affair 
was over; on hearing which, his lodger thanked Heaven 
with great fervour—for he had felt it impossible to divest 
himself of secret misgivings on this point—and pro- 
ceeded to inform him that he laboured under a mistake 
in supposing him to be Monsieur de St Maur. But M. 
Hyacinthe only smiled incredulously. ‘It was no busi- 
ness of his, but monsieur could not expect him to be- 
lieve this.’ Such, however, seemed to be M. Renaudin’s 
intention ; but his efforts proved fruitless. M. Hyacinthe 
remained convinced that ‘ monsieur’s real name was not 
Renaudin, and must consequently be St Maur. Mon- 
sieur had his private reasons for lodging in such a poor 
place as this; monsieur thought it shabby to pay his 
tailor; evidently monsieur was the individual in ques- 
tion.’ 


* Very well,’ returned the exasperated Renaudin, ‘I 
suppose J am Monsieur de St Maur. But granting this, 
what business is it of yours?’ he fiercely added. 

* Don’t bully me, sir!’ loftily observed M. Hyacinthe, 
making a dignified retreat towards the door. ‘ I am 
not one of your unfortunate tradesmen to bear with it. 
If you wish to leave this house, you can do so at once.’ 

*I protest against this,’ exclaimed a voice from the 
landing ; ‘ and I hope that if monsieur has anything like 
decent feeling left, he will wait for the arrival of the two 
police officers for whom I am going to send, and who 
cannot be long without making their appearance, and 
allow himself to be quietly taken to prison.’ 

* To prison!—police officers! Well, what have I done 
now?’ asked Renaudin with a gloomy smile. ‘Killed 
or murdered ?’ 

‘Monsieur Hyacinthe,’ continued the voice on the 
landing, ‘I call you to witness that he has confessed his 
horrible intent in the plainest terms! No, sir, you have 
not done the deed, but your design against my life was 
not the less criminal. I Tr my escape a miracu- 
lous one!’ 

At the conclusion of this speech, M. Moreau, who 
was the speaker, ventured so far as to look into the 
room, though he prudently remained behind M. Hya- 
cinthe, whose person acted as an effectual shield for 
his own. 

‘Now what does this mean?’ wildly exclaimed the 
unhappy M. Renaudin. 

* This means,’ continued M. Moreau, ‘ that monsieur’s 
real character and designs are now known; that there 
are such things as traitors among conspirators, and that 
people may receive letters by which they learn that 
they are going to be murdered; and though the name | 
of the murderer may be concealed, monsieur will easily 
understand that there is no difficulty in guessing at it.’ 

The unhappy M. Renaudin heard this speech in the 
silence of dismay; but when it was over—‘ So,’ he ex- 
claimed, sinking down on a seat in a kind of solemn 
fury, ‘ so it seems no silly girl can run off, no madman 
squander his money, and no fool think himself a mur- 
dered man, but I must be the seducer, the spendthrift, 
and the assassin! Really, gentlemen, I am greatly 
obliged to you.’ 

‘Sir,’ dryly replied M. Hyacinthe, ‘I had your che- 
racter from your own lips; and events have shown that 
you were, as you boasted, remarkably sincere.’ 

M. Renaudin thrust his left hand into the opening 
of his waistcoat, and assumed the Napoleon attitude, 
in order to bid defiance to his enemies with more effect; 
but a bright thought seemed to flash across his mind, 
and he suddenly checked himself. 

* Leave me,’ said he in an authoritative tone; ‘and 
let me have pen, ink, and paper: there is that on my 
mind which must be revealed. Yes,’ he solemnly added, 
‘all shall be confessed. But remember,’ he continued in 
a menacing tone, ‘to let no one even approach the door 
of this room, or linger on the staircase, until half an hour 


at least has elapsed.’ 
Fear and curiosity induced M. Moreau and M. Hya- 
th this request; for the former was 


cinthe to comply 
fally convinced that the alarmed Renaudin was going 
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to sacrifice his friends to his safety, and reckoned on | to drink or dance at the barrier, he spent his Sundays 
the names of a ape —— at the very least; | with his family, occasionally indulging in the harmless 
whilst M. ang ily congratulated himself on | amusement of taking out his sisters for a walk. On 
the tale of ho mor whith hi his lodger was going to unfold. 


A lingering feeling of suspicion, however, induced them 
Spaeuain santa teh err landing until the half hour 
was over, when they impatiently hurried —— 
Renaudin’s room door was partly open, and Hya- | e 
cinthe cautiously peeped in. A light was burning on 
the table, and a letter was lying near it; but Renau- 
din had vanished. The truth flashed across his mind ; 
he rushed in, tore the letter open, and read its contents 


* The manifold persecutions which I have endured in 
this house, compel me to retire from the shelter of its 
inhospitable roof, as I feel convinced that designs against 
either my life or pi Property are entertained by certain 
individuals who dwell beneath it. All I say to my 
persecutors is, that they may live to repent of their 
conduct.’ 

‘Monsieur Hyacinthe,’ exclaimed M. Moreau in a 
prophetic tone, ‘mark my words—I am a dead man;’ 
and he retired to his apartment with the heroic air of a 


man resigned to the prospect of being shot at the first | i 


op nity. 

t M. Hyacinthe’s personal fears were outweighed 
on this occasion by his curiosity, which was greatly ex- 
cited by Renaudin’s mysterious disa’ Madame 
Latour’s assertion, that the fugitive had effected his 
escape by going down a back staircase, and opening the 
street door whilst she was asleep in her lodge, he always 
treated with the contempt which such a commonplace 
explanation deserved. Indeed M. Hyacinthe would 
have been rather sorry to find out the truth. As his late 
lodger owed him nothing, and had done him no real 
injury, he found it pleasant, upon the whole, to have been 
connected with such a fearful and desperate character. 
There was, as he ically expressed it, ‘a horrid 
charm in it, and food for the imagination’ Fate, however, 
seemed perversely bent on dispelling the romance and 
mystery with which he had invested Renaudin, and to 
show this luckless individual in the most commonplace 
aspect. In the first place, it was ascertained short 
after his disappearance that he was not M. de St Maur; 
then, as though this was not bad enough, M. Hyacinthe 
discovered amongst the few articles which his lodger 
had left behind him a small book, from which he 
learned that M. Renaudin had 1500 francs in the savings’ 
bank—a mean and paltry piece of economy, which made 
M. Hyacinthe justly indignant, as affording another 
proof of the gross manner in which he had been taken 
in. He was still smarting under the mortification of 
this discovery, when a friend of his treacherous lodger 
came to claim, in his name, the pistol—which also turned 
out to be a mere counterfeit, as, whether loaded with 

wder or lead, it would not go off—the razors, and the 

ik. M. Hyacinthe the delivered up the articles with a 
hope that this was the last time he should hear of their 
owner. Such, however, was not to be the case, for the 
very same day Madame Latour triumphantly asked him 
if he knew who Renaudin was? M. Hyacinthe said 
‘No, with the air of a man resigned to anything he 
may hear. 
“I got it all out of his friend!’ exclaimed the portress 
with evident exultation. ‘He is—a hairdresser !’ 

M. Hyacinthe was at first stunned by this new blow: 
the splendid, the extravagant, the tetrible Renaudin a 
hairdresser! But no: it could not be: he would not 
believe it. But, alas! even his scepticism was obliged 
to yield to the evidence of his senses; for the hair- 
dresser to whose establishment the redoubtable Re- 
naudin belonged, took a shop in a bouring street, 
so that longer doubt was impossible. have been, 
however, such things as romantic hairdressers; but 
though M. Hyacinthe fancied for a time that Renaudin 
a es Oe ee 


learning these circumstances, M. Hyacinthe bitterly 
declared that ‘he gave him up.’ His only comfort 
under this trying dispensation was, that Renaudin 
afforded a living proof of the tendency which made 
every individual seek to cheat and deceive him. 

There is no knowing how M. Moreau might have 
acted under the influence of the dangerous neighbour- 
hood in which he was now placed, if he had not dis- 
covered about this time that the anonymous letter 
which had caused him so much alarm was only a prac- 
tical joke of one of his friends—a fact which he took 
in high dudgeon. As for M. Renaudin, he seemed to 
bear very philosophically the degrading position to 
which he was reduced in the eyes of his former ac- 
quaintances. Perhaps he had learned, from personal 
experience, that though it is very fine and agreeable to 
be thought a desperate sort of character, it occasionally 
happens to be inconvenient, as there are simple people 
who will take you at your word, whatever ill qualities 
you may bestow on yourself. However that may be, 
it will _. aps be gratifying to the reader to state, that 
Renaudin contintes to be the same exemplary character 
he always was ; he has forsworn all ambitious thoughts, 
and is satisfied with being considered one of the most 
prudent, economical, and gentle professors of his gentle 
cr 


THE DINORNIS. 


In the year 1839, a sailor on board a New Zealand ship~ 


brought to London a fragment of an old bone, which, 
according to his statement, was declared by the natives 
of that country to be part of the leg-bone of the ‘ Movie,’ 
a large bird of the eagle kind, and that similar remains 
were often found in the mud-banks at the mouths of 
rivers. The relic was offered for sale at various scien- 
tific institutions, but was rejected by the naturalists 
who examined it, as being nothing more than a portion 
of the marrow-bone of an ox, or some analogous qua- 


y | druped. At last it reached the hands of Professor Owen 


at the Royal College of Surgeons: this skilful anatomist 


compared it with the bones of various mammalia, but | 
found no correspondence between them; further exami- | 


nation of the structure of the fragment led him to pro- 
nounce it to be part of the *high-bone of a Struthious* 
bird, or bird of the ostrich genus. The specimen, which 
was not more than six inches long, and weighed but 
a little over seven ounces, was sufficient to enable 
the professor to predicate on the nature of the animal 
to which it had belonged; and he described the latter 


as having been a heavier and more sluggish bird than | 


the ostrich of the present day, offering at the same 
time, in the communication which he made on the sub- 
ject to the Zoological Society, to stake his reputation 
on the correctness of his conclusions. Thus, on a com- 
paratively insignificant piece of bone, was the existence, 
either actual or recent, of an extraordinary bird affirmed ; 
a remarkable triumph of reason, combined with a habit 
of correct observation. 

In 1843, a letter received from one of the missionaries 
resident in New Zealand gave some further information 
on this interesting subject. The writer stated that he 
had seen large quantitiés of the bones, numerous speci- 
mens of which had been forwarded to an eminent geo- 
logist in this country. At a search made, with the 
assistance of the natives, the bones of as many as thirty 
birds were collected: the largest of these measured two 
feet ten inches long. They were described as having 
been found in abundance at Poverty Bay; and accord- 
ing to the same authority, many singular traditions 
respecting the bird, which was called the Moa, were 
current among the aborigines. They held it to be 
sacred, and reported it to be. still in existence in the 


* See a sketch of the family Struthionide, in No. 613, old series. 
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sacred district of Tongariro, and the mountains of the 
middle island. ‘Two Englishmen,’ pursued the writer, 
*had been taken out by a native at night to watch for 
the bird which he had described to them; they saw it, 
but were so frightened, that they did not dare to shoot 
at it, though they had gone out expressly to do so.’ 
Notwithstanding frequent rumours of the birds being 
still alive, subsequent researches have rendered it pro- 
bable that their extinction took place more than a 
century ago. 

On the arrival of the bones referred to in the letter 
quoted above, they were transferred to Mr Owen, who, 
with the multiplied materials thus placed at his com- 
mand, was enabled to produce a complete figure of the 
animal in a drawing. So extraordinary was its stature, 
that he proposed for it the name of Dinornis, from two 
Greek words signifying frightful bird. The conclu- 
sions which the professor had drawn were abundantly 
verified ; the species was found to be distinct from any 
other large bird with which we are acquainted. ‘ Its 
dimensions,’ he writes, ‘ prove the dinornis of New 
Zealand to be the most gigantic of known birds. There 
is little probability that it will ever be found, whether 
living or extinct, in any other part of the world than 
the islands of New Zealand or parts adjacent. At all 
events, the Dinornis Nove Zelandie will always remain 
one of the most extraordinary of the zoological facts in 
the history of those islands; and it may not be saying 
too much to characterise it as one of the most remark- 
able acquisitions to zoology in general which the pre- 
sent century has produced.’ 

That the bones were of comparatively recent date, 
was proved by their containing a large amount of ani- 
mal matter, with no appearances of petrifaction, as seen 
in fossils generally. Five distinct species have been 
fully made out, the largest of which, Dinornis giganteus, 
must have stood ten feet in height, with a rg from 
twelve to sixteen inches in length. Others were seven 
and foar feet high. It is an interesting fact, that a link 
connecting these extinct tribes with the present time is 
yet to be found living in New Zealand. The apteryx, 
or wingless bird of that country, dwindled down to the 
size of a turkey, remains the last representative of the 
moa race, destined in turn speedily to disappear, as it 
is much sought after for its feathers, which are used to 
decorate the persons of the chiefs. The bird is at the 
present time extremely rare, and making its appearance 
only at night, is very difficult of capture. 

The arrival of a large quantity of bones during the 
past year, has greatly increased the interest on the sub- 
ject of the dinornis. They have been made the subject 
of a lecture, delivered at the London Institution by Dr 
Mantell, whose son collected and forwarded the bones 
to England. The writer was among those fortunate 
enough to be present at the doctor’s exposition, an out- 
line of which imparts a general view of what is known 
respecting the extinct birds. The lecturer had received 
a letter from his son but two days previously to the 
public discourse, and was enabled, among his other 
diagrams, to exhibit a view of the New Zealand coast 
from Wanganui to New Plymouth, in which district 
the bones are found in the greatest abundance, and 
chiefly on the banks of a small river which descends 
from the rocky heights of Mount Egmont. This portion 
of the island-shore appears to have been considerably 
upheaved at no very remote period, as the banks of the 
river near its mouth are one hundred feet high, the 
base consisting of a blue clay, covered with a layer of 
sand five or six feet in thickness, above which, to the 
surface, is a mass of conglomerate. It is in the layer of 
sand that the bones of the moa are found. Had it been 
necessary to dig down through the bed of conglomerate, 
they would not repay the labour; but in one part of its 
course the river makes a sharp bend round a penin- 
sulated area, com of drift, and free from superin- 
cumbent rocks. Mr Mantell’s excavations in this place 
were well rewarded by the discovery of more than seven 
hundred bones; many of these were lying on the table 


in front of the lecturer, and their dimensions more than 
confirmed all that had been previously advanced b 
Professor Owen. An entire skeleton, it was stated, 
would have been secured, but for the opposition of the 
natives, who crowded round the excavators, and de- 
stroyed the relics as fast as they were exhumed. The 
work of destruction was the more easy, as the bones 
were found in a soft state, owing to the wet condition 
of the sand in which they were imbedded. In his re- 
cent work on the Geology of Russia, Sir R. Murchison 
records a similar instance of opposition on the part of 
the Bashkirs, who protested against the removal of 
mammoth bones from their territories. It was only by 
working early in the morning, and late in the evening, 
when no natives were present, that Mr Mantell was 
able to obtain the bones with which he has enriched 
the science of this country. Dr Mantell states that the 
birds must have been exceedingly numerous, roaming 
over the island in ‘ swarms,’ the largest of them with a 
length of stride from six to seven feet. His drawing 
of the entire animal, ten feet in height, presented an in- 
teresting specimen of nature’s handiwork on a gigantic 
scale. He described the adze-like form of the bill, and 
the peculiar conformation of the skull in its union with 
the neck, the muscular power of which must have been 
tremendous, rendering it easy for the bird to dig up 
the roots of esculent ferns, which in all probability 
formed its food, and which are still among the principal 
vegetable productions of the country. 

In addition to the bones, numerous portions of egg- 
shells of the moa have been discovered; these present 
all the appearance of having been for some time exposed 
to the action of running water. The original size of 
the egg, as stated by the lecturer, was such that a hat 
would have formed a suitable egg-cup. The fragments 
are of a light cream colour; and the structure of the 
shell, which is relatively thin, is altogether different 
from that of the ostrich and emu. To some of the 
specimens a portion of the interior membrane was still 
adherent, showing that a young bird had been hatched 
within them in the usual way. 

In the course of the lecture, Dr Mantell adverted to 
the objections which have from time to time been made 
to the fact of the disap ce of certain races of 
animals from the earth. It is, however, unquestionable, 
that in the changes which the crust of our globe has 
undergone, many have become extinct, or have been 
exterminated by human agency. Even in countries 
where no convulsion has taken place during the current 
era, species have passed away, and been replaced by 
others, as it were in obedience to a definite natural law, 
under which certain races were endowed with a power 
of existence for a definite period only. In our own 
country, the hyena, wolf, wild-boar, beaver, bear, and 
Irish elk, are among the most remarkable instances of 
comparatively recent extinction. 

Another important instance occurs in the history of 
that singular bird the dodo. When the Mauritius was 
first colonised by the Dutch about the year 1640, this 
bird was found in great numbers in that group of islands, 
and was for a long time the chief food of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1638, a dodo was exhibited in London as a 
notable curiosity ; and in Savery’s picture of ‘ Orpheus 
Charming the Beasts,’ preserved at the Hague, is a 
drawing of the bird; but at the present time a few 
—— only are known to be in existence—a head 
and foot at the Ashmolean Museum, a leg in the British 
Museum, and a skull in the museum at Copenhagen. 
This fact, occurring at so recent a period, amply con- 
firms the arguments brought forward with respect to 
the law of extinction. It is probable that the disappear- 
ance of the moa preceded that of the dodo; both, how- 
ever, may have taken place within the past hundred 
and years. ‘ : 

The , in conclusion, pointed out the remark- 
able fact, that no native quadruped has ever been found 
in New Zealand ; and that the present indigenous vege- 
table productions of the country are similar to those 
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which existed in earlier periods of geological history: 


- the carboniferous and triassic eras—in Eu and other 


ag of the world, before the appearance of mammalia. 
Galapagos Islands, too, lying in the Pacific Ocean, 
as described by Mr Darwin, furnish another most inte- 
resting example; a living specimen, so to speak, of one 
of the earth’s former conditions—the reptile age of the 
secondary period. The islands are about ten in number, 
the largest a hundred miles long, and consist entirely 
of voleanic rocks. In the whole group there are two 
thousand craters, some of immense height, and still 
smoking. Everything about these islands is peculiar, 
and without a parallel elsewhere: the vegetation is 
chiefly coarse grass and ferns; a mouse is the only 
mammal, and this is confined to one of the islands; the 
birds are such as are never met with in other countries, 
while enormous tortoises and lizards exist in thousands. 
In fact, to quote Mr Darwin’s words, ‘ this Archipelago 
is a little world within itself: most of the organic pro- 
ductions are aboriginal creations, found nowhere else. 
Seeing every height crowned with its crater, and the 
boundaries of most of the lava-streams still distinct, 
we are led to believe that, within a period geologically 
recent, the unbroken ocean was here spread out. Hence, 
both in time and space, we seem to be brought some- 
what near to that great fact—that mystery of mysteries 
—the first appearance of new beings on this earth.’ 


DIPPINGS INTO OLD MAGAZINES. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S FOR 1748. 


Tue original idea of a magazine was—a receptacle for 
selections from the newspapers. They were received here, 
as into a storehouse or magazine, and thus redeemed from 
the ephemeral destiny to which the remaining matters of 
the public journals were condemned. The ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ commenced in 1731 by Edward Cave, and 
for many years without any worthy rival in this walk 
of literature, had on its front, besides the well-known rude 
cut of St John’s Gate, Clerkenwell (where Cave had his 
printing-office), the list of London and provincial papers 
from which the selection was made. This work, how- 
ever, was also furnished with original literary articles, 
in prose and poetry; and seldom did a number appear 
without one or more engravings, some of these being 
maps, some of them representations of public buildings, 
‘vr objects of antiquity, while others depicted new inven- 
tions in the useful arts. 

The volume for 1748 shows in a sufficiently striking 
manner the change which has come over magazines in 
the course of a hundred years. Its dark paper, coarse 
print, and homely engravings, strike the eye at once as 
in strong contrast with the externals of the nominally 
same class of works in the present day. The literary 
contents are in equally violent contrast, though perhaps 
the superiority of the modern over the ancient is here 

certain. At least we think it might be contended, 
that if the magazine of 1748 is full of homely and 
simple matters, few of which ascend to the character of 
elegant literature, that of 1848 is marked by straining 
after effect, which is by no means calculated t6 give greater 
pleasure to a sound taste. The old work addresses itself 
tothe time. It gives accounts of places where armies 
or fleets are operating. It overlooks nothing new in 
science or art. It chronicles all great men deceased, 
and forms a faithful register of events, which obviously 
may afterwards be referred to with advantage. It seems 
to us highly questionable if the neglect of these matters, 
for the sake of filling the brochure from end to end with 
extravagant fictions, and long political discussions, is an 
improvement in the modern magazines. We fear that 
the magazine has departed from the spirit of its mission 
in some . 
At the commencement of the ‘ Gentleman’s’ in 1748, 


-we have a treatise on short-hand writing ; an edict of the 


magistrates of Reading against profane swearing; and 
an exposure of poor Carte’s unlucky account of the cure 
of king’s evil, by the touch of the so-called Pretender. 
Then follow extracts from the memoirs of the Swedish 
Academy, making honourable mention of the writings 
of Linnzus, which must have been new at that time to 
England. One of the first things of a strongly charac- 
teristic nature which meets us, is a remonstrance from 
Holland, setting forth that thé want of corn in France 
is a thing notorious; that to keep up the famine there, 
is a point of great consequence to the powers at war 
with France; that, nevertheless, British merchants 
are busy introducing corn there, for which they get 
large prices. ‘Sure,’ says this precious document, 
‘there can be no law too severe against such traitors 
to their country. This is a matter which ought to 
fall under the examination ‘of his Britannic majesty’s 
council, too wise and too prudent not to discern 
what mischief the transporting of corn and other pro- 
visions into France does to the common cause; more 
mischief, we may boldly say, than all the troops which 
Great Britain has in the Low Countries can do good.’ 
Follows upon this a letter from an Honest Farmer, who, 
though not insensible of the benefit of a good market 
for the superabundant grain in England, manfully de- 
clares—‘ Though I have a pretty large stock by me, l’d 
sooner send it to the bottom of my pond, or turn it out 
into the yard to feed the sparrows (one of our greatest 
plagues), than let one grain go to help a Frenchman 
from starving.’ The reality of the whole matter is 
shown bya proclamation given at St James’s on the 
19th February, to ‘strictly prohibit and forbid all our 
subjects of Great Britain, Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark, Isle of Man, Minorca, and the town 
and port of Gibraltar, and of any of our colonies and 
plantations in America, and all our other dominions, 
that they do not directly or indirectly carry on any 
commerce, trade, or traffic with France, or any other 
of the dominions of the said French king, upon pain of 
our highest displeasure.’ We suppose this would be so 
far effectual, though it would appear that the instincts 
of the country gentlemen showed a considerable incli- | 
nation to stand up for the feeding of the national ene- 
mies, on the score of its beneficial effect in enabling 
the farmers to pay their taxes, so as the better to sup- 
port active hostilities against France. 

Some curious traits of domestic manners are presented 
throughout these pages. There is an epigram ‘ On the 
Ladies Chewing Tobacco.’ 


* * + * 

* A sweeter weed Virginia yields 
Than grows in all Arabia's fields. 
Bright Beauty’s queen no longer loves 
The posy plucked from myrtle groves ; 
And slights the flowers of Cyprus’ isle, 
For the odorous plant of Indian soil ; 
For well she knows she owes to this 
The balmy breath, the ambrosiai kiss,’ 


Several references are made to the Pantin, a kind of 
toy in the form of a paper puppet, which was then 
newly introduced to use among British dames, being an 
invention of Mademoiselle Pantine, ‘one of Marshal 
Saxe’s ladies.’ It is spoken of as ‘what former ages 
could never have dreamt of, what posterity will hardly 
believe—a piece of pasteboard, huddled into a head, 
arms, and legs, is found to be a proper subject of enter- 
tainment for a creature always thought something above 
a machine or a brute.’ While the peace was negotiat- 
ing at Aix-la-Chapelle, there appears a song on this 
piece of frivolity :— 


‘I sing not of battles that now are to cease, 
Nor carols my muse in the praise of a peace ; 
To show that she’s oft in good company been, 
She humbly begs leave to sing Monsieur Pantin. 


+++.» pray observe that strange thing made for show, 
That compound of powder and nonsense, a beau ; 
So limber his joints, and so strange is hig mien, 
That you cry as he walks, look you there's a Pantin. 
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How oft have we heard that the ladies love change, 


laid down the fribble, ind took the Pantin ? 


Rather oddly, that chequered cloth, called in its own 
country men "but which the people of England insist 
on calling plaid—which is much the same as if they 
were to velvet by the term coat collar—was at this 
rap in fashion, while the legislature was endeavouring 

press it in Scotland, as a symbol and stimulator 

of rekellion. It seems to have been assumed as a safe 

Sunol of ssing favour for a cause past all other 

befticnding Buryalee lashes the modern plaid-wearers 
in the following somewhat pithy strains :— 


‘ 
* What do I see! ridiculously clad 
Our English beaus and belles in Highland plaid, 
The dress of rebels, by our laws forbid! 
No matter—why should friends or foes be hid ? 
By this distinctive badge are traitors shown, 
Sure as freemasons by their signals known. 

Yet say, ye dastards, who in peaceful days 
Look big, drink healths, and hope a traitor’s praise, 
In what dark corner did ye lurk, when late 
To the last crisis Edward pushed his fate ? 
Skulking behind the laws ye wished to break, 
Ye dared risk nothing for your prince's sake ; 
Tamely ye saw his promised succours fail, 

And William’s arms, like Aaron's rod, prevail. 
True to no side, ye bats of human kind, 
Despised by both, for public scorn designed, 
Still by your dress distinguished from the rest, 
Be James's sorrow, and be George's jest.’ 


A few particulars regarding the unfortunate partisans 
of the House of Stuart are scattered.here and there. 
We hear of the pardoned Earl of Cromarty going to 
reside at that place in Devonshire in which he was 
condemned to spend the remainder of his life. (What 
a punishment, by the way, for a Ross-shire man!) 
The death of Cameron of Lochiel is mentioned, ‘ colonel 
of a regiment in the French service, composed of Came- 
rons and other rebels.’ A writer in the Daily Advertiser, 
specrlating on the means of employing the discharged 
seamen of the navy, is strong for planting them as 
fishers in the Highlands, and giving them a bounty of 
five shillings on every barrel of herrings—a branch of 
industry which ‘ would people and cultivate those wastes 
in Seotiand which are only a harbour at present for the 
barbarous clans, who are bred up in ignorance, poverty, 
and dependence, and are the scandal, as well as a nui- 
sance, to their mother country.’ At the peace, Prince 
Charles Edward is forced to leave France, in order to 
please the British government. The French king writes 
to the Swiss canton of Friburg, asking an asylum for 
him, which was granted. Up then starts Mr Barnaby, 
the English minister to the Swiss cantons, and expresses 
to the Magnificent Lords of Friburg the astonishment 
of the king of Great Britain at learning that they were 
to give refuge to the Pretender’s eldest son, ‘ whose race 
is odious to all British subjects, and proscribed by the 
laws of Great Britain.’ ‘Such a step on your part, 
without the participation of your co-allies, would be a 
pretty odd contrast to the cordial expressions, so full of 


gratitude, contained in the letter which the laudable | of 


Helvetic body so lately wrote to his majesty!’ Helvetian 
flesh and blood could not stand the insolence of the re- 
monstrance, and they accordingly wrote to Mr Barnaby, 
that his letter ‘was drawn up in terms of so little re- 
spect, and so improper to be addressed to a sovereign 
state, that we think it deserves no answer.’ After all, 
the poor prince preferred taking up his residence in the 
pope’s city of Avignon. 

A curious illustration of a national, and we fear per- 
severing foible, is given in the form of a Pharmacopea 
Enmpirica, a list of quack medicines then in vogue, two 
hundred and two in number, specifying’their professed 
objects, their inventors and patentees, and their prices. 
These last do not appear low in comparison with the cost 
of such articles in the present day : many are 5s., and even 
10s. 6d. per box or bottle. Dr Belloste’s pills for rheu- 
matism (!) are 20s. a box, and Mr Parker’s for the stone 


2s. 6d. a pill. Two hundred and two quack medicines, 

what a battery against the stomach and the pocket of 

poor Jean Bull! But this was not the only form of 

delusion about health. A number of reports ~. ae 

al gp geeenge. geaeilag, ey yg ridget 
r wi 


‘oman living in a hovel near 


Bostock, a poo! 
Namptwich in Cheshire, and who was believed to be | 


able to cure all diseases. 


One gentleman makes the 
following statement : 


—‘ Old Bridget Bostock fills the 


country with as much talk as the rebels did. She | 


hath, all her lifetime, made it her business to cure 


her neighbours of sore legs and other disorders; but 


her reputation seems now so wonderfully to increase, 


that people come to her from far and near. A year 


ago she had, as I remember, omn forty under her care, 
which I found afterwards to one hundred 
a-week, and then to one inion and sixty. Sunday 
se’nnight, after dinner, my wife and I went to this doc- 
tress’ house, and were told by Mr S—— and Tom M——, 
who kept the door, and let people in by fives and sixes, 
that they had that day told six hundred she had admi- 
nistered to, besides her making a cheese. She at length 
grew so very faint (for she never breaks her fast till she 
has done), that at six o’clock she was obliged to give 
over, though there were then more than sixty persons 
whom she had not meddled with. Monday last she had 
seven hundred, and every day now pretty near that 
number. She cures the blind, the deaf, the lame of all 
sorts, the rheumatic, king’s evil, hysteric fits, falling 
fits, shortness of breath, dropsy, palsy, leprosy, cancers, 
and, in short, almost everything ; and all the means she 
uses for cure are only stroking with fasting spittle, and 
praying for them. 
cures she daily performg: some people grow well whilst 


in the house, others on the road home, and it is said | 
People come sixty miles round. In our | 


none miss. 
lane, where there have not been two coaches seen before 
these twelve years, now three or four pass in a day, and 
the poor come by cart-loads. She is about seventy 
years of age, and keeps old Bostock’s house, who 
allowed her thirty-five shillings a-year wages; and 
though money is offered her, yet she takes none for her 
cures. Her dress is very plain: she wears a flannel 
waistcoat, a green linsey apron, a pair of clogs, and a 
plain cap, tied with a halfpenny lace. So many people 
of fashion come now to her, that several of the poor 
country people make a comfortable subsistence by hold- 
ing their horses. In short, the poor, the rich, the lame, 


the blind, and the deaf, all pray for her, and bless her, F 


but the doctors curse her. 

The lists of marriages and deaths are well worth look- 
ing over. In the former case, when the lady has any 
fortune, it is always stated: thus, ‘ Vilters, Earle of 
Tedbury, Esq., to Miss Sterling of Newington, 20,0001.’ 
Nor are personal charms overlooked: ‘—— Sydney, 


Esq. of Cranfield, Derbyshire, to Miss Sutton, a cele- | 


brated beauty, 10,0001.’ In the obituary, wealth is also 

duly noted: thus, ‘Mr Halsey, master of a glass-house 

at Limehouse, worth 50,0002 ; or, ‘Thomas Walker, 

Esq. surveyor-general, worth 300,000/.’ The legacies 
deceased 


corded. Sometimes a historical name illumes the page 
with association, as, ‘ Mrs Bi a celebrated ac- 


racegirdle, 
tress of the reigns of Charles II. and James IL, but had | 
or, ‘ Mr James | 
Thomson, the celebrated author of the Seasons, &c. at | 


since retired to live on her fortune ;’ 


his dwelling, Richmond, Surrey, of a violent fever. His 
inoffensive, benevolent disposition, and excellent genius, 
make his death a public loss.’ In the following notice, 
our attention is called to one whose name will ever be 


recollected in connection with a useful public service : 


‘March 7, Rt. Hon. George Wade, Esq. field-marshal 
of his Majesty’s forces, Lieutenant-general of the ord- 
nance, and of his Majesty’s Privy-Council, aged 80. His 
first commission bore date Dec. 26, 1690, whence he 
rose, under four succeeding reigns, to the highest 
honours of his profession. . . . In 1724 he commanded 
in Scotland, and made the roads through the High- 
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persons to public charities are always re- | 
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lands. . 
must remember the Irish officer’s distich on aon works 
of this great marshal— 
* Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You'd have lifted up your hands, and blessed General Wade.’ 


«= Siediehaeat aoam 100,000/.’ Everybody 


THE POOR THE FRIENDS OF THE POOR. 


Every one who really wishes well to the labouring 
classes, must equally rejoice when he hears of what is 
creditable to them, and deplore the reverse. We have 
heard much of late years of kindness shown by the 
poor to each other; and for our part, we would rather 
hear of one act of genuine courtesy and help per- 
formed by one humble family to another living on the 
same stauir-head, and struck by poverty or sorrow, than 
be told of the most generous benefaction from a rich 
man towards a public charity, however well-timed, or 
however directly serviceable. It were, however, vain 
to attempt to prove any peculiar limitation of gene- 
rosity to classes. It is just as true that there is much 
liberality among the more affluent classes towards the 
poor, as amongst the poor towards each other; and it 
is not more certain that the poor find oppressors among 
the rich, than that they find such among themselves. 

A gentleman of humane and liberal disposition, con- 
versing with us on these points, remarked—‘ One day, 
not above a week ago, I had a curious series of prac- 
tical commentaries brought before me, on the notion 
which some entertain as to who are the sources of 
misery to the poor. Walking out in the morning, I 
observed a washerwoman bending under a heavy load 
at a little distance before me. She had stopped at the 
bottom of a short flight of steps leading up to the door 
of what we in Edinburgh call a common stair, where 
there was a bell and a small name-plate for each 
family living in the house. As I approached, she 
asked a working lad who was passing to go up and see 
if the name of a particular family was among these 
plates. Not doubting that he would do so, I passed on, 
but presently looking back, I observed the lad lounging 
carelessly along, while the poor overladen woman was 
slowly toiling up the flight of steps to ascertain the 
fact for herself. I need not say that I lamented being 
out of time to save the woman the perhaps needless 
trouble. In the course of the day, a person in extremely 
reduced circumstances called upon me to intreat, for 
the sake of old acquaintance, a small sum to save his 
remains of furniture from a landlord of his own grade. 
In the evening, as I was going home through the dark 
and rainy streets, I passed a mendicant boy who was en- 
deavouring to excite the compassion of the passengers. 
Several boys of the humbler class were standing by, 
mocking him. When I had gone on thirty yards, I 
heard a cry of genuine distress. It came from the beg- 
gar, upon whom I found a couple of the boys had fallen 
with their fists, apparently through mere wantonness. 
Alas, thought I, for the kindness of the poor to the poor! 
From this one day’s observations, it would appear to be 
a rule not without heavy exceptions.’ 

Another friend, who has extensive connections with 
working men, remarked to us one day, of his own accord, 
how often he found instances of oppression exercised 
towards them by persons of their own grade. He related 
an instance of the conduct of a man who kept a tavern, 
in recovering a debt from a very unfortunate person 
whom the law had placed in his power, entirely against 
the spirit of equity; it was such as to excite the 
greatest indignation. On the other hand, the suffer- 
ings of small dealers from reckless conduct on the 


part of their customers are often very great. The 
owner of a number of dwellings of a humble kind informs 
us that the falsehoods and evasions employed by his 
tenants to avoid paying him any rent, would scarcely 
be credited by persons unacquainted with the lower 
walks of life. 

Mr Frederick Hill, in his pamphlet on the ‘Econo- 
mical Defence of the Country,’ adduces a class of mis- 
chiefs which his official duty has brought strongly under 
his notice. ‘Though happily,’ he says, ‘ the leaders in 
these [trades’] unions are now gradually iosing their 
power by the increased diffusion of intelligence and 
knowledge, I am convinced that the rules of these 
unions, and the measures: taken to enforce them, still 
form the greatest tyranny in the country. Indeed even 
the Irish outrages may be traced to the same principle 
on which so many trades’ unions act—a determination 
to force upon others, even by the most violent means, 
their own views of what is just, or at least of what is 
conducive to their own interests. 

‘If the masters, however, suffer by such tyranny, it 
presses with increased weight upon the more unpro- 
tected workpeople. 

‘The following statement was lately made to me by 
an inmate of the county prison at Kirkdale, near 
Liverpool ; and the chaplain of the prison stated that, 
from his knowledge of the man, he should believe what 
he said :—“ I am a collier. I was born at St Helen’s, 
and have lived there most of my life. I have been 
three times in prison, each time for stealing. I was 
driven each time by want to steal. I have sometimes 
been two or three days without anything to eat. I 
applied several times to the parish, but they would not 
do anything for me. ... I could not get any work, 
because I did not belong to the union. The masters 
would have employed me, but the men would not let 


them. Every man, when he first joins the union, has 


to pay a guinea, and I had not the money. I was | 


anxious to work, but I was not allowed. I had got out | 
of the union in consequence of getting behind with my || 


union money, and not being able to pay up. I had been 


ill for some time, and could not work, or earn any | 


money.” ‘The chaplain of this prison added, that within 
the last two or three years two sawyers had been 
murdered, in consequence of their continuing to work 
contrary to the orders of one of the unions. 

‘The following statement was lately made to me by 
the superintendent of police at Sheffield, who said that 
he could occupy the whole day in reciting similar 
cases :—Some of the unions, he stated, forbid those em- 
ployed at their trade, whether in the unions or not, to 
work more than a certain number of days per week, 
and restrict them to a certain number of hours on those 
days. The following case he mentioned as illustrative 
of the evils arising from this tyrannical interference 
with the liberties of others :—Some time ago, a Sheffield 
manufacturer received a large order from America, 
which he was required to complete by a certain time, 
the goods having to be despatched by a particular 
vessel. The last day of the term had arrived, and the 
work was nearly finished, wheu, at four o’clock (the 
day being Saturday), the foreman came to the manu- 
facturer, and told him that the men were leaving their 
work, and that the goods would not be finished in time. 
The manufacturer directed that the men should be im- 
mediately assembled, and he told them that if they went 
before the work was completed, he should lose several 
thousand pounds, He said they knew that a few hours 
would be sufficient for all that remained to be done, and 
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that he must insist upon their completing their task. 
He reminded them that he had always been considerate 
of their interests; and said it was monstrous that in a 
case in which he had so large a stake, his own interest 
should be set at nought, and this, too, when he was 
willing to give them the full value of every stroke of 
work they performed. He added, that if they persisted 
in quitting the manufactory at that hour, and leaving 
the work unfinished, not one of them should ever re- 
turn, be the consequence to himself what it might. 
The men replied that they knew he had always been a 
kind master to them, but that they were not allowed 
by the union to work after four o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon ; they added, however, that if he would give 
them a little time to discuss the matter, they would 
think whether anything could be done. The manufac- 
turer consented to this, and allowed them ten minutes 
to come to a determination. At the end of that time 
the men sent a deputation to him, to say that they 
had resolved to go on with the work, provided he would 


| undertake to protect them from attack—recommending 
| that he should also take measures for protecting him- 


self. The manufacturer replied that he would do his 


| best; and he sent immediately for the superintendent 


of police to consult with him. The superintendent 
promised to give the protection required, and for that 
urpose was obliged to station a police-officer near the 
ouse of each of the workmen belonging to the manu- 
factory ; and these officers guarded the men to and from 


| their work. This went on for some months; but at 
length the workmen being weary 


of such a state of 
and trammel, their employer consented to pay 
a large fine to the union as a penalty for their offence, 


| on condition that they should no longer be exposed to 
| persecution,’ 


While we now write, the following passage appears in 
a newspaper, as from a Parisian correspondent :—‘ Vast 
numbers of English—domestic servants, operatives, la- 
bourers, and others, with their families—are at present 
being dismissed from their employment in France. 
Remonstrance against this ungenerous act is useless. 
Employers have no fault to find with the English, and 
they indeed have preferred them as assistants, from 
some peculiar skill or steadiness which they possess ; 
but they dare not keep them, being threatened with 
personal injury by the French workmen if they do not 
at once dismiss all the English from their service.’ 

When from the generous heart of Robert Burns there 
broke the never-to-be-forgotten verse— 

‘ See yonder poor, o’erlaboured wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful though a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn ’-— 
it never occurred to him, as a possible form of the in- 
humanity, that the ‘o’erlaboured wight’ might be for- 
bidden to work by persons of his own condition, exer- 
cising a force not resting on law or natural right, but 
merely on the arbitrary will of a majority, and directly 
subversive of the freedom of the individual. 

These are, we think, honest truths, and, we hope, not 
unkindly spoken. It seems to us as if the humbly in- 
dustrious could immensely advance and improve 
their condition if they understood it better, and could 
more truly be their own friends. A carman passes 
through a herd of cattle on a street, and taking little 
trouble to avoid disturbing or dispersing them, gives 
great annoyance to the drivers, who immediately let 
loose their rude tongues against him. An altercation, 
full of horrible language, is the consequence, by which 
the tempers of both parties are exasperated. Perhaps 
they even proceed to blows. Now there is nothing to 
hinder a carman and a driver of cattle from conducting 
their respective businesses with a civil and forbearing 

rd to each other, and thus adding to, instead of 
su ting from, the comfort of their lives. If a dif- 


ficulty unexpectedly should take place, there is nothing 
to prevent its being remonstrated with gently, and | 
politely apologised for. Why should these helps to | 
happiness be the exclusive privilege of gentlemen? If, | 
again, any one attempts to oppress or take undue ad- 
vantage of another, there is no reason why the public | 
opinion of the class should not be brought to bear on | 
the case, so as to right and protect the injured party, | 
It is a great mistake, this constant looking up in blame, | 
or with demands for justice, for it merely applies the | 
flattering unction of an illusive belief that we are our- | 
selves entirely right. A man remains poor all his days, | 
because of a notion that there is a class who will not 

allow him to be otherwise, when the real fault is with 

himself. He refrains from attempting practical re- 

forms in his circle and sphere, under a notion that some | 
great reform, including all such little matters, should be | 
wrought by some other people, who, however, neglect 

or fail in their duty. These are deplorable delusions, 

the real enemies to every kind of advancement. It is | 
vain to expect much from others while we do nothing 

ourselves, for every class has its own interests to take | 
up its time and thoughts, just as the working-classes | 
have; and when it is otherwise, human nature must 
have changed. Man is a strange phenomenon in the | 
midst of many. It seems as nothing were truly impos- 
sible to his justly-formed wishes and his well-directed 
efforts. On the other hand, nothing is more hopeless 
than man in the condition of thinking— It is of no use 
for me to try.’ The one seems a weed on a desolate 
shore, the other a plant set in a genial clime. We would 
therefore—while not absolving the rich from their great 
duties towards the poor—desire to see the industrious 
classes looking sideways as well as upwards for matters 
calling for redress and rebuke, and exercising a strong 
and well-directed public opinion among themselves. 
They would form a court, we thoroughly believe, more 
efficient for the remeed of all injury and oppression 
beyond law occurring in their own circle, than any 
other that could be framed ; for public opinion is some- 
what like gravitation—its force diminishes in the ratio 
of the squares of the distances, so that the censure of 
a gentleman can be endured and scoffed at, while the 
indignation of a group of immediate neighbours, how- | 
ever humble, would be too uncomfortable to be readily | 
incurred a second time. 


DANISH JUSTICE. 


Tue war had broken out between England and France: | 
Bonaparte had broken the treaty of Amiens: all was | 
consternation amongst our countrymen in India, par- | 
ticularly those who had valuable cargoes at sea, and | 
those who were about to return to their native land. I | 
was one of the latter class; so I joyfully accepted a | 
passage home on board a Dane—Denmark, as yet, re- | 
maining neuter in our quarrel. | 

So far as luxury went, I certainly found her very in- 
ferior to our regular Indiamen; but as a sailer, she was 
far superior, and in point of discipline, her crew was as 
well-regulated, and as strictly commanded, as the crew 
of a British man-of-war. In fact, such order, regularity, 
and implicit obedience I could never have believed to 
exist on board a merchantman. , 

The chief mate was one of the finest young men I | 
ever saw. He had just been promoted to his present » 
post—not from the mere fact of his being the owner’s | 
son, but really from sterling merit. He was beloved by | 
the crew, amongst whom he had served, as is usual in | 
the Danish service, five years, and was equally popular 
with his brother officers and the passengers returning 
to Europe. | 

The only bad character we had on board was the cook, 

a swarthy ill-looking Portuguese, who managed some- 
how or other daily to cause some disturbance amongst 
the seamen. For this he had often been reprimanded ; 
and the evening when this sketch opens, he had just been 
released from irons, into which he had been ordered for 
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four-and-twenty hours by the chief mate, for having 
attempted to poison a sailor who had offended him. 
wing punished him thus severely, the 
irritated Portuguese swore to revenge himself on the 
first officer. 

The mate, who was called Charles, was walking in 
the waist with a beautiful young English girl, to whom 
he was engaged to be married, stopping occasionally 
to admire the flying-fish, as they skimmed over the 
surface of the water, pursued by their cruel destroyer, 
talking over the anticipated bliss their union would con- 
fer, their hopes and fears, the approval of their parents, 
their bright prospects, indulging in future scenes of life 
as steady as the trade-wind before which they were 
quietly running—when suddenly, ere a soul could inter- 
pose, or even my ey his design, the cook rushed for- 
ward and buried his knife with one plunge into the heart 
of the unfortunate young man, who fell without a cry, 
as the exulting Portuguese burst forth into a demoniac 


| laugh of triumph. 


Unconscious of the full extent of her bereavement, 


| the poor girl hung over him; and as a friend, who had 


rushed forward to support him, drew the knife from his 
bosom, her whole dress, which was white, was stained 
with his blood. With an effort Charles turned towards 
her, gave her one last look of fervent affection, and as 
the blade left the wound, fell a corpse in the arms of 
him who held him. 

By this time the captain had come on deck. He 


- shed tears like a child, for he loved poor Charles as his 


own son, The exasperated crew would instantly have 


| fallen on the assassin, and taken summary vengeance, 
| so truly attached had they been to the chief mate, and 
| were only kept within bounds by their commander’s 


presence. The cook, who appeared to glory in his 
deed, was instantly seized and confined. The corpse 


|| was taken below, while the wretched betrothed was 
| carried in a state of insensibility to her cabin. 


Fight bells had struck the following evening, when I 
received a summons to attend on deck. I therefore 


| instantly ascended, and found the whole of the crew; 


dressed in their Sunday clothes, together with all the 


| officers of the ship, and the male passengers, assembled. 
| The men off duty were lining either side of the deck; 


the captain, surrounded by his officers, was standing 
immediately in front of the poop; and the body of the 
unfortunate victim lay stretched on a grating, over 
which the national flag of Denmark had been thrown, 
immediately in the centre. In an instant I saw that I 
had been summoned to be present at the funeral of the 
chief mate, and my heart beat high with grief as I 
uncovered my head and stepped on the quarter-deck. 

It was nearly a dead calm: we had passed the 
trades, and were fast approaching the¢ line: the sun 
had begun to decline, but still burnt with a fervent 


| heat; the sails hung listlessly against the masts, and 


the mainsail was brailed up, in order to allow the breezé, 
should any rise, to go forward. I had observed all the 
morning * still more sure indication of our approach 
to the corrid zone. Through the clear blue water I 
had remarked a couple of sharks following the vessel, 


|| accompanied by their usual companions—the pilot-fish. 


This the sailors had expected as a matter of course, 
as they superstitiously believe that these monsters. of 
the deep always attach themselves to a ship in which 
a dead body lies, anxiously anticipating their dreadful 
meal. In their appearance, however, I only saw the 
usual announcement of our vicinity to the line. 

In such weather, placed in a ship, which seems to 
represent the whole world—shut out from all save the 
little band that encircles us, with the wide and fathom- 
less element around us—the ethereal throne from which 
God seems to look down upon us; at one moment our 
Voice rising in solemn prayer, for one we have loved, 
and the next, the plash of the divided waters, as they 
receive in their bosom the creature He has made—all 
these, at such a moment, make the heart thrill with a 
deeper awe, a closer fellowship with its Creator than 


any resident on shore can know—a consciousness of 
the grandeur of God and the feebleness of man, which 
those alone can feel who ‘ go down in ships, and see the 
wonders of the deep.’ 

I took my place with the other ngers. Nota 
word was spoken, for we all believed we were about to 
witness the last rites performed over our late friend, 
and consequently stood in anxious silence; when sud- 
denly a steady tramp was heard, and the larboard 
watch, with drawn cutlasses, slowly marched down the 
waist, escorting the murderer, whom they conducted to 
the side of the corpse; then withdrew a few paces, and 
formed a line, which completed the hollow square. 

We now began to exchange glances. Surely the as- 
sassin had not been brought here to witness the burial 
of his victim; and yet what else could it be for? Had 
it been for trial (as we had heard that the Danes often 
proceeded to instant investigation and summary punish- 
ment), we should probably have seen the tackle pre- 

for hanging the culprit at the yard-arm. This, 
owever, was not the case; and we all, therefore, felt 
puzzled as to the meaning of the scene. 

We were not long kept in doubt. The second mate 
read from a paper which he held in his hand the full 
powers delegated to the captain to hold courts-martial, 
and carry their sentences into effect, the law in similar 
cases, &c. &c.; and called on the prisoner to know 
whether he would consent to be tried in the Danish 
language. To this he willingly assented, and the court 
was declared open. 

The flag was suddenly withdrawn from the face of 
the corpse; and even the monster who had struck the 
blow shuddered as he beheld the calm, almost seraphic 
look of him whom he had stricken. 

The trial now proceeded in the most solemn manner. 
Evidence of the crime was adduced, and the deed clearly 
brought home to the accused. I confess that my blood 
turned cold when I saw the knife produced which had 
been used as the instrument of the murder, and the 
demon-like smile of the prisoner as he beheld it, stained 
as it was with the blood of one who had been forced by 
his duty to punish him. 

After a strict investigation, the captain appealed to 
all present, when the prisoner was unanimously de- 
clared guilty. 

The officers put on their hats, and the captain pro- 
ceeded to pass sentence. Great was my surprise (not 
understanding one word which the commander said) to 
see the culprit throw himself on his knees, and begin to 
sue for mercy. After the unfeeling and obdurate man- 
ner in which he had conducted himself, such an appeal 
was unaccountable; for it was quite evident he did not 
fear death, or repent the deed he had committed. What 
threatened torture could thus bend his hardened spirit 
I was at a loss to conjecture. 

Four men now approached and lifted up the corpse. 
A similar number seized the prisoner, while ten or 
twelve others approached with strong cords. In a 
moment I understood the whole, and could not wonder 
at the struggles of the murderer, as I saw him lashed 
back to back, firmly, tightly, without the power to 
move, to the dead body of his victim. His cries were 
stopped by a sort of gag, and, writhing as he was, he, 
with the body, was laid on the grating, and carried to 
the gangway. The crew mounted on the nettings and 
up the shrouds. A few prayers from the Danish burial- 
service were read by a chaplain on board, and the dead 
and the living, the m r and his victim, were 
launched into eternity bound together ! 

As the dreadful burden separated the clear waters, 
a sudden flash darted through their transparency, and a 
general shudder went round, as each one felt it was the 
expectant shark that rushed forward for his prey. I 
caught a glance of the living man’s eye as he was fall- 
ing: it haunts me even to this moment; there was more 
than agony in it! 

We paused only for a few minutes, and imagined we 
saw some blood-stains rising to the surface. Not one 
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amongst us could remain to see more. We turned 

away, and sought to forget the stern and awe-inspiring 
punishment we had seen inflicted. 

Of course strange sights were related as — ap- 

to the watches that night. For myself, I can 

only say that I was glad when a sudden breeze drove 
us far away from the tragic scene. 


A SCOTCHMAN IN MUNSTER. 


Amono a variety of pleasant works which have lately 
issued from the Dublin press, through the taste and 
enterprise of Mr M‘Glashan, we would particularly 
notice one entitled ‘ Revelations of Ireland,’ by D. Owen- 
Madden, as containing some interesting sketches of 
Irish social history in the past generation. Himself a 
lawyer, the author presents numerous anecdotes of the 
Irish bar, which will be new to many readers; and so 
likewise will be his revelations of family distress, caused 
by those unhappy and ill-judged penal laws by which 
gentlemen could be robbed of their estates by persons 
professing a different religious faith. Of transactions of 
this kind, however, Mr Owen-Madden very properly 
allows that Ireland has too long maintained a recol- 
lection, which can serve no good purpose. The errors 
of past legislation are gone and expiated, and ought 
accordingly to be forgotten. The great question now is 
—How can Ireland be improved—how put in the way 
of welldoing? Two things, our author infers, can do 
little good—‘ parliament and speech-makers.’ What is 
wanted is self-relying and intelligent industry; for the 
exercise of which the country offers a wider and more 
favourable field than is generally understood. As an 
instance of what may be done in this respect, Mr Owen- 
Madden gives an account of a Scotchman in Munster, 
which we beg to extract, in an abridged form. 

* The handsomest country town in Ireland is Fermoy, 
nearly in the centre of Munster; it is picturesquely 
seated on the Blackwater, and, with its cheerful aspect 
and handsome scenery, never fails to arrest the atten- 
tion of the most careless traveller. The streets are 
spacious, and the town is tastefully designed. There 
is a neat square, with some fine churches, and several 

rivate residences of respectability in the neighbour- 
hood. The place looks bright and happy, not like the 
other dreary and dilapidated country towns in Ireland. 
Two large barracks, built in squares on the north side 
of the town, contribute to the imposing appearance 
of the place. . : : 

‘ Fermoy has now seven thousand inhabitants. Sixty 
ears since the place was a dirty hamlet, consisting of 
ovels, and a carman’s public-house, at the end of a 

narrow old bridge; now, there is a cheerful and agree- 
able town, pleasant society, a good deal of trade, and 
more prosperity than might be expected. How was all 
this accomplished? By the enterprise and energies of 
one man. : 

‘John Anderson was a Scotchman, born in humble 
circumstances, of which he always boasted when raised 
to mix with the nobility of his < pe country. While 
very young, he learned to read and write, and he attri- 
buted the energy of his character to the stimulus which 
he received from education. He made a few pounds in 
some humble employment, and settled at Glasgow about 
the year 1784. There he was fortunate in some small 
speculations, and by a venture in herrings, acquired five 
hundred pounds—an immense sum to him. He then 
determined to seek some new sphere, where he might 
exert himself; and he thought that Ireland would be 
the best place for him to fix in. The commercial ad- 
vantages of Cork, with its noble harbour, attracted him, 
and he settled there. He became an export merchant, 
and trafficked in provisions, the staple trade of the 
place. In a very few years he realised twenty-five 
thousand pounds, and laid it out on the purchase of 
four-sixths of the Fermoy estate. If he had been an 
Irishman, he might probably have stopped there, and 
resolved, after the fashion of the people, “ to enjoy him- 


self” after having made his fortune. He would pro- 
bably have got a pack of hounds, given dinners daily 


.to hungry squireens, earned the reputation of a “ real 


good fellow,” t by copiously diffusing whisky-puncli, and 
living, like a “real gentleman,” in vulgar ostentation. 
But Anderson was a man of too much energy to settle 
down in the rotting idleness — to the gentry of 
the country. Bishop Cumberland’s saying, “ Better to 
wear out than to rust out,” was Anderson’s maxim. In- 
stead of “ giving a tone to society,” he aspired to create 
rem 4 where it did not previously exist. He resolved 
to make a town at Fermoy. 

* The first thing he did was to build a good hotel for 
the accommodation of those travelling post. He added 
next a few houses, built a square, and at his own ex- 

nse rebuilt the bridge, which had become ruinous, 

e did not go with hat in hand to the lord-lieutenant, 
begging for a share of the public moneys. He was re- 
solved to depend upon himself. When he had mapped 
out his design for a town, he learned that the govern- 
ment was meditating the erection of large barracks in 
Munster. Mr Anderson saw the advantage which the 
— of a garrison would be to his rapidly-rising | 

ittle town, and he at once offered government a capital 
site, rent free, for the barracks. He made this offer in 
1797, when the country was disturbed, and when ac- 
commodation was an object to the government. His 
offer was accepted. Two very large and handsome 
barracks were built. But Anderson did not stop there. | 
He was not of that pernicious opinion, too prevalent in | 
Ireland, that government should be invoked to do the 
work of individuals. He saw that the presence of offi- 
cers would be likely to make a gay neighbourhood, 
and accordingly he built a theatre, and some addi- | 
tional houses, and invited various families with more or | 
less capital to come and settle at Fermoy. He built | 
for himself a handsome residence, and placed himself at | 
the head of the community which rapidly began to grow | 
around him. | 

‘ Meantime this enterprising man had not given up | 
his business. He established a bank, and discounted | 
to a considerable extent. To develop the material 
resources of the country around him, became a leading | 
object with him. Travelling in Ireland was very 
dangerous and expensive. Mr Anderson determined 
to reform it. He established a Mail-Coach Company, 
and the first coach which ran between Cork and Dublin 
was established by Mr Anderson. What can show the 
backward state of society in Ireland more than the 
fact, that public coaching between the two chief cities 
in Ireland only dates from half a century back ? 

‘ Again, what can show the neglect of opportu- 
nities by Irishmen more than the circumstance, that 
Anderson, a Scotchman, and Bianconi, an Italian, | 
should have been the chief improvers of travelling in | 
Ireland ? lt 

‘In addition to his other works, he established an 
agricultural society. He did not neglect education, | 
and built a large schoolhouse for the town. A military | 
college was also built by him, which was afterwards 
turned into a public school, and was presided over by 
the Rev. Thomas Hincks. In every possible way he 
laboured within his sphere to civilise and improve. 

‘ Politics he appeared to think a nuisance more than 
anything else. In Whigs and Tories—in Nationalists 
bawling about Irish glory, and Imperialists talking 
about civilisation, he had no faith whatever. He kept 
clear of their factions and intri, and went right on 
to do the work before him. He continued, however, 
to have great influence withethe ruling powers; for 
such men always command influence: they have no 


occasion to solicit it. A minister of state counts him- |% 


self fortunate when he meets with such a man as 
Anderson. Thus, though there was no harmony of 
political feeling between the Irish government and Mr 
Anderson, he had always great authority at Dublin 
Castle. His opinions were those of a rational and 
progressive Whig, sincerely favourable to liberty of 
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| petty spirit and ridiculous airs 


| not waste time in stooping to conciliate 


thinking, attached to quiet, and who estimated the 
good and evil of measures chiefly by their obvious 
utility. His sentiments, however, he rarely uttered. 
On one side he saw a narrow-minded oligarchy—on the’ 
other an uncultivated democracy. He witnessed the 
consequence assumed 
by the provincial gentry, and he beheld the mass of 
society half sunk in the slough of despond. He did 

their prejudices, 
but he took good care not to offend them. While 
society was divided by splenetic controversy, he showed 
that he respected all forms of the Christian faith. Thus 
he gave three thousand pounds to build a church for 
the Protestants; but he gave five hundred pounds, 
and a site rent free, for a Catholic cha 

‘It must not be understood that Anderson was a man 
of vast resources. He was probably never worth more 
than fifty thousand pounds; but he kept his capital in 
circulation, and allowed none of it to remain unemployed. 
Industry and enterprise were the sources from which 
he made his fortune, and by means of which he benefited 
all the people around him. 

‘ The station in society reached by such a man was 
of course most respectable: his friendship was courted, 
and his society was sought for. His manners were 
agreeable and courtier-like, and calculated to make 
friends. He had no John-Bullish self-complacency 
—no Hibernian ostentation—and, I will add, no 
Scotch niggardliness. From his manners in company, 
it would have been hardly possible to infer his country. 
He had much more enjoyability than is commonly 


| to be found in Scotchmen, and was fond of relaxing in 
| society. 


‘He laughed carelessly over his humble origin; not, 
however, without feeling some justifiable pride in the 
success of his career. On one occasion, in the very 


| height of his prosperity, he was entertaining a large 
| company at his residence in Fermoy. Amongst the 


party were the late Earls of Kingston and Shannon, 


and the present Lord Riversdale. The conversation 


turned on Anderson’s great success in life, and Lord 


| Kingston asked him to what he chiefly attributed his 


rapid rise. “ ‘To education, my lord,” replied Anderson: 
“every child in Scotland can easily get the means of 
learning to read and write. When I was a little boy, 
my parents sent me to school every day, and I had to 
walk three miles to the village school. Many a cold 
walk I had in the bitter winter mornings; and I assure 
you, my lords,” he added smiling, “ that shoes and stock- 
ings were-extremely scarce in those days!” 

‘He was not only quick in conception, but very rapid 
in explaining a difficulty. On one occasion he was very 
anxious to succeed in carrying a road-presentment for 
anew line, which he wished to carry on a level, so as 
to avoid a hill. The road was traversed at the assizes, 
and the ma‘ter came before a jury. The case was ill- 
managed, th2 lawyers only mystified it, and the jury 


| were very thick-witted. The object and utility of the 


age road were not made appare 


nt. Anderson, 
ing patience, got upon the witness-table with his hat in 


| hand, and said, addressing himself to the jury, “ Gentle- 


men, I am here (pointing to the rim of his hat), and 


| I want to go there (touching at the same time the 


| son, that a 


other extremity of his hat). Whether is it better to go 
thus (describing the level circle of the hat), or go 
this way (making his finger traverse the crown of his 
hat)?” The jury at once understood his ideas in 
making the road. 

‘The government so highly appreciated Mr Ander- 
baronetcy was tendered him, which he de- 
clined. It was then offered to his son, and accepted for 
him, the present baronet, and well-known experimen- 
talist in steam-coaching.’ 

In his latter days, Mr Anderson suffered a serious 


| reverse of fortune, in consequence of his unfortunate 
| connection with a Welsh mining company ; but ‘ he left 
| behind him, in the handsome town of Fermoy, a néble 


_ monument of what can be accomplished by one man 


possessed of energy and talent. The intellect of Mr 
Anderson was not very remarkable—it was probably in- 
ferior to many of his idle neighbours. His superiority 
lay in his moral qualities, in his determination to suc- 
ceed, and his resolution never to be idle. He was no 
heartless adventurer bent on self-aggrandisement, no 
speculator upon the passions or follies of his fellow-men, 
using them as stepping-stones to power. He was a 
creator and a civiliser—a man who left behind him a 
splendid example of what industry and en can 
achieve in a land where the vanity of the rich and 
high-born, and the slothfulness of the humble and the 
lowly, seek every possible excuse which their fond ima- 
ginations can invent for idleness and poverty. Ah, 
ye landlords! who are perpetually invoking govern- 
ment—and ye agitators! railing at Great Britain, why 
will you not take a lesson from an Anderson, and apply 
yourselves to the work before you of reclaiming not 
the land of Ireland from barrenness, but the people 
thereof from squalid indolence, beggarly dependance, 
disgusting poverty, and shameful waste of the powers 
and opportunities with which the God of nature has 
so plentifully endowed them? The value of a hundred 
landlords in Ireland, consuming rents, and careless of 
social development, I will not calculate; nor will I 
place the probable value upon a hundred agitators, 
bawling and bellowing from year’s end to year’s end. 
But when I look at the bright and cheerful town of 
Fermoy, so picturesquely seated on the Blackwater— 
when I think of its recent origin, and how one man, 
without the help of parliament or speech-makers, made 
that large and handsome town, I cannot help reflecting 
what a vast deal of good would result from the scatter- 
ing of a hundred Andersons through Munster and 
Connaught—a hundred men, self-reliant, and enter- 
prising—free from petty prejudice, and superior to the 
coarse passions of the time—a hundred strong men, 
too proud to look to parliament for alms, too pure to 
seek for gain in ministering to the delusions of the 


ple 

* Nor is that all which such a career as Anderson’s 
should suggest. We are eternally told in Ireland of the 
evils of past times; of the cruelties of England at such 
a time; of the bigotry and of the tyranny of the Pro- 
testants in such a reign; of the tumult and rebellions 
of the Catholics at another time. All these past evils 
are pleaded to stop the censure of present apathy and 
of contemporary indolence. But what were these 
horrors to a man like Anderson? Did he turn aside 
from his work, to melt with “ patriotic” sensibility over 
retrospective miseries and historical woes? He never 
troubled himself about these ideal evils; he treated 
Protestants and Catholics as he found them, with 
honesty and plain-dealing, and all due courtesies. He 
never canvassed for the applauses of the mob, nor 
courted by small arts the favour of the provincial 
gentry. Never cringing to the ruling powers, he was 
never their factious opponent. He never cried, like 
certain persons, “ Do this for me, or else”——. 

‘Such are the men that Ireland wants. May her 
own sons, so rich in generous and noble qualities, waken 
up from idle dreams and fantastic designs, and manfully 
apply their energies in the beautiful country where 
God has placed them !’ 


LOOK TO YOUR FEET. 


Of all parts of the body, there is not one the cloth- 
ing of which ought to be so carefully attended to as the 
feet. The most dependant part of the system, this is the 
part in which the circulation of the blood may be the most 
readily checked; the part most exposed to cold and wet, 
or to direct contact with good conducting surfaces, it is 
the part of the system where such a check is moat likely 
to take place. Idness of the feet is a very common 
attendant on a disordered state of the stomach; and yet 
disordered stomach is not more apt to produce coldness of 


the feet, than coldness of the feet is apt to produce dis- 
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which man is lia 


, at different times of the same day, 
as to the stoutness "of the shoes and 
their soles, and very often likewise as to the thickness of 
the stockings. I have often found, on investigating into 
the origin of cases of disease, that it has been a common 
practice to go out of doors in the forenoon, the feet bein 
pro with lambs’-wool stockings, and warm 
thickly-soled boots; and to sit in the afternoon at home, 
— having the feet covered with silk stockings and thin 
in shoes. I have so often found this to be the case, 
that it would hardly surprise me were the practice found 
to be almost universal among the females of the middle 
and u ranks of society. To this common, and suffi- 
cently incbasidernte practice, I have traced many cases of 
incurable disease. To this alone may be ascribed many a 
ease of functional disturbance: this lays the foundation 
for many of those nts by which the first inroad 
is made into the constitution, the first step taken in under- 
mining the health; the first of that succession of changes 
brought about, by which the young, and the lovely, and 
the thy, are converted into wasted victims of con- 
sumption, or become martyrs to other maladies as fatal, 
although less common. I am sufficient of a Goth to wish 
to see thin-soled shoes altogether disused as articles of 
dress; and I would have them replaced by shoes having a 
moderate thickness of sole, with a thin layer of cork or 
felt placed within the shoe, over the sole, or next to the 
foot. Cork is a very bad conductor of heat, and is there- 
fore to be preferred; if it is not to be had, or is not liked, 
felt may be substituted for it. The extreme lightness 
of the cork, the remarkable thinness to which it may be 
cut—its usefulness as a non-conductor not being essentially 
impaired thereby—and the inappreciable effect it has on 
the appearance of the shoe—all seem to recommend its 
use for this purpose in the strongest manner. I think that 
neither boots nor shoes should be used without this ad- 
mirable_ provision against cold feet. There is suflicient 
objection to all shoes made of waterproof or impervious 
materials: they are apt to prove much too heating and 
relaxing, interfering with the due escape of the cutaneous 
exhalations. Thin shoes ought only to be used for the 
pe of dancing, and then they ought ae J to be worn 
while dancing. The invalid or dyspeptic ought assuredly 
never to wear thin shoes at other times. As to the com- 
mon practice of changing thin shoes for warm boots, and 
vice versd, it is a practice that is replete with danger, and 
therefore rash, and almost culpable.—Dr Robertson. 


GOD'S UNIVERSE AND THE POOR MAN’S HOME. 


First, I would ask you just to contemplate for a moment 
in your minds the outward universe, so orderly, so beauti- 
ful, so richly replenished and adorned: the fields decked 
with flowers, as well as laden with fruits, the heavens glit- 
tering with countless stars. Remember how these things 
are spoken of in Scripture. ‘ Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow,’ and can you doubt that much more would 
God have done for man, the noblest of his creatures here 
below, fed, clothed, and lodged in comfort, to his own 
satisfaction, and to the glory of his Maker? Next, reflect 
what serious obstacles are presented by such poverty as I 
speak of, to the growth of almost 7 Se grace. 
Let us leave the fields and flowers, the h air and plea- 
sant skies, and let us enter some close tenement, some 
narrow jodging, perhaps a single chamber for a whole 
family, dark, dirty, noisome, pestilential, the oecupiers in 
rags, and faint for want of food. I stay not to observe that 
the bird fares better in its nest, the bee in its hive: instead 
of cont: mankind with the brute creation, I ask you 
to contrast this picture with the portrait of a Christian, as 
set before you God’s word. I ask you whether the 
beauties of the Christian character are likely to flourish in 
such an atmosphere as this? Will a man take no thought 
for the morrow who has no means of making provision for 
to-morrow’s meal? Is cheerfulness or jo easy of 
attainment under the pressure of cold and hunger? Can 
modesty bloom where common decency is impracticable ? 


rr 


BROTHERS! WE ARE MEN! 


WE are men—made in the image 
Of the mighty One 
Who hath crowned the earth with beauty, 
‘Neath the golden sun ; 
Children of a common Father, 
Whose 


Is unbounded as the day-beams 


Rulers o’er all meaner creatures— 
Brothers! we are men! 


In our souls the lamp of reason 
me with hallowed light ; 
Intellectual glories round us 
Shed their radiance bright. 
Thus exalted in our being, 
*Tis the will of Heaven 
That we still go on improving 
Gifts which He hath given ; 
Filling up our brief existence— 
Threescore years and ten; 
Loving virtue as a mother, 
Doing good to one another— 
Brothers! we are men ! 


We are men ; but oh how often 
Are our gifts despised, 

And the dignity of manhood 
Blindly sacrificed ! 

Oft is mercy’s fountain frozen 
In the human breast : 

Millions sink beneath the tyrant, 
Tearful and oppressed. 

Cries of sorrow loudly echo 
Over hill and glen ; 

Hapless thousands wildly grieving, 

No kind hand their wrongs relieving— 
Brothers! we are men ! 


Love ’s the lesson wisdom teaches, 
Gentle are her words, 

Sweeter than the brooklet’s murmurs, 
And the song of birds. 

As we all are fellow-pilgrims 
To a brighter sphere, 

Why should strife attend the moments 
Of our sojourn here ? 

For a higher purpose truly 
Were we fashioned, when 

Deity in fairest traces 

Crowned our souls with heavenly graces—_ 
Brothers! we are men ! 


Why should idle passions cheat us 
Of our purest joy ? 

Why should pride the best emotions 
Of the breast destroy ? 

In the heart, affection’s fountain, 
Sweetly welling up, 

Seeks to mingle priceless blessing 
Ever in life's cup: 

Let its waters flow and mingle 
Far as human ken, 

Till with love's serene devotion 

Earth be covered as the ocean— 
Brothers! we are men ! 


Glasgow. James HENDERSON. 
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